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THE INSTITUTE ELECTIONS AND THE COMPROMISE. 


3 \ the time that these lines appear 
) in print the Institute elections will 
have been decided and the mem- 


bers Council, as well as those of 
varlov's Standing Committees, chosen 
‘not r year. We live in somewhat 


the 
for 
un- 


“ttl times, and the architectural body 
it Co duit-street has not of late years 
‘scap | the general feeling of unrest. 


What: ver may be the cause, the 


fact 


emails that guiding principles, estab- 
lished convictions, the straight path of 
direct'on, which ought to be followed by 
all purposeful men and institutions, have 
rec nt times become a little uncertain. 
To-day ig largely the epoch of the open 
mind and open door: both perhaps 





desirable things, but when the bolts are 
not locked o nights there may be 
occasion for tremors on the part of the 
good housewife. When, in fact, the mind 
becomes too impressionable, too catholic 
in its views, it provides excellent soil for 
the seed of the revolutionary propa- 
gandist; and in such circumstances 
individuals as a party may be induced to 
commit themselves to a course of action 
which as private persons would be 
intensely distasteful to them. That is 
perhaps particularly the case when 
various antagonistic views meet on 
the common ground of compromise, 
and when those who hold them agree to 
sink personal convictions for the purpose 





of securing, by the adoption of a middle 
course, harmony of action. An under- 
standing of this sort is, of course, 
creditable to all parties, and is often the 
only way out of an impasse ; but it has 
its dangers, and its chief danger is that 
the party warfare which ought to cover a 
large area may be confined within narrow 
limits and decided on a single issue. The 
compromise which was arrived at a few 
years ago by two opposing sections of 
the Council and members of the Institute 
was of this nature. The canvassing, 
direct or indirect, previous to the present 
election indicated that this agreement 
has come to an end and that we have 
arrived at another stage of the conflict. 
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On the face of it, the — of both 
parties is pretty much where it was before 
the earlier negotiations; but actually 
this is far from being the case. Recent 
events have shaken or modified the 
convictions of both parties; the danger 
of a single issue policy in regard to 
an art and profession which involves so 
many as architecture is now 
apparent to all, even, we think, to the 
most sanguinary sans-culottes of the early 
days of the Registration movement within 
the walls of the Institute. The compro- 
mise, and this is its supreme advantage, 
has ‘provided time for deliberation ; it 
has cleared the air of some of the fog in 
which the question of Registration was 
involved. The Institute is, however, 
certainly committed to the policy, and 
we have no doubt that the present and 
succeeding Councils will do their best to 
influence Parliament to pass an Act 
which will mitigate the lle engendered 
by the unfair competition of unqualified 
men. But the neck-or-nothing policy 
which was behind the under-ta ding of 
the compromise is now, we believe, for 
ever exploded. Registration, yes; but 
not Registration at any price—not at the 
sacrifice of what is best in architectural 
tradition, history, and practice. 

Let us hark back a little and see how 
this matter concerns the Institute. It 
may help to make the position of both 
parties to-day a little clearer. That 
body had probably never attained a 
higher place in general estimation, 
whether public or private, when its 
members a few years ago showed some 
signs of being influenced by the Registra- 
tion movement. The idea behind this 
movement was no new thing; it belongs 
in principle to schemes which had been 
discussed by the Institute pretty well 
since its foundation. The system of 
examination In architecture, the affiliation 
of the provincial societies, indeed the 
very existence of the Institute itself, were 
in effect an attempt to draw within closer 
lines architectural practice, and to make 
its scope more clearly defined and recog- 
nised. At the same time the disadvan- 
tages of a closed profession were obvious. 
The arguments advanced in support of 
this latter view are too familiar to need 
recapitulation. The main point is that 
the Institute had sueceeded in definitely 
establishing its own position, and by 
consistent action in pursuit of the further- 
ance of architecture it had also esta- 
blished the position of its members. 
Membership denoted architectural quali- 
fications and status of a reputable 
caaracter. Students came from all parts 


1s$1es 


of the world—from Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Canada, and South 
Africa—to pass its examinations. We all 


know what sacrifice of time and leisure 
these studies entailed on mary of our 
younger men at home. Plainly, thee 
qualifications would not have been so 
eagerly sought for if they had not been 
universally and amply recognised. Under 
the operation of the system of examina- 
tion, therefore, the Institute was gathering 
into its fold the most promising exponents 
of the architectural profession; it was 
gradually closing the door, and it was 
doing it with wisdom and discretion, not 
with a bang. But that was only one 
phase of the Institute’s work. As a 
consulting body and in the pursuit “ of 
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the general advancement of architec- 
ture,” for which it was founded, its 
operacions were extensive, and carried 
weight with the Government, the 
London County Council, the City 
Corporation, the promoters of competi- 
tions, and in other quarters where its 
action might be useful to the cause of 
architecture. That is to say, the Insti- 
tute does not exist, and has never existed, 
for the purpose of promoting one archi- 
tectural issue at the expense of others. 
It might be said, speaking broadly, that 
in seeking for the advancement of archi- 
tecture it saw the progress of the architect 
and a more general recognition of his 
position in the hierarchy of art; but it 
realised that this could not be accom- 
plished without time, patience, and a 
steady adherence to a progressive system 
of training which was becoming every 
day better organised and more firmly 
established. ‘lo the men who had at 
heart this traditional view the scheme 
of wholesale Registration was entirely 
distasteful. Instead of attaining the 
millennium, it would seem rather at one 
blow to shatter an edifice built on the 
surest foundations and constructed after 
generations of labour and care. The later 
phase of the Registrationist movement 
reversed the older policy; the first 
principle in its programme was the 
advancement of the architect. And it 
is no disrespect and no secret to say that 
the movement did not start with the 
men who by common consent were 
recognised both within and outside the 
Institute as the foremost in professional 
or artistic position and ability. 

This was the state of affairs before the 
compromise. We have already attri- 
buted the highest motives to both parties 
who shared in that understanding. And 
if we ask how apparently irreconcilable 
views became united in a common 
programme we have no hesitation in 
saying that in either case the leading 
motive was—perfectly justifiably —one of 
respectable Paiainay The wholesale 
Registrationists u»doubtedly realised that 
they had no chance of making progress 
with a Bill in Parliament with the leading 
men in the profession against them. As 
we all know, it is not a difficult matter to 
block the further consideration of a Bill 
of this kind. But the Registrationists 
organised ; they formed a strong Com- 
mittee ; at election time they threw over 
the house-list of the Council and nomi- 
nated a group of men committed to 
their policy, and they were successful 
at the poll. We do not know that this 
Registrationist Council made much if 
any headway with their measure or were 
more successful than their predecessors 
in giving effect to the broader aims of 
the Institute. But its election convinced 
their opponents that the rank and 
file of members were in favour of the 
promotion of a Bill, and they were 
disinclined to act in opposition to so 
large and apparently convinced body of 
opinion. So the compromise was 
effected. And it was effected in this 
way. Those who were not in sympath 
with the movement said, as it were: “ If 
you are successful in getting passed an 
Act of Registration you will be obliged 
to include within its operation the type 
of man whose invasion of the profession 
is your special grievance; you will be 
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obliged to give professiona! 
Jack-of-all trades who Cares to tag 9 
to his name the title of , chibaast * 
admit the qualifications of tli se whom 
has been the object of the Institute t 
refuse to recognise as of eal profes. 
sional status, or indeed as of any atc ‘f 
tectural status at all. Let us at any rate 
lessen that evil. You have vour Own 
organisation at hand, the oldest and hex 
established in the world, which through 
prolonged and disinterested service has 
attained influence and power which haye 
operated beneficially on your behalf and 
in the cause of architecture generally 
Instead, therefore, of committing your- 
selves to an Act of indiscriminate Regis. 
tration, let us widen the portals of the 
Institute and admit a third class of mem. 
bers to be called Licentiates, men of some 
position who are too elderly or too busy 
to undertake an examination. You will 
then gather within your ranks the great 
majority of architects of creditable 
practice, who will be controlled by the 
regulations of the Institute and influenced 
by its aims. By this means one of the 
principal objects of Registration will be 
x caeetiehed, and you will in any case 
be in a better position to proceed wit) 
your Bill.” This was the basis of the 
compromise. It was acted upon. The 
Institute ranks have been increased by a 
large number of Licentiates, proposals for 
a Kegistration Bill have been submitted 
to the members, and yet what progress 
has been made? Very little, we fear. 
In fact, the difficulties, the pitfalls, which 
lie in the path of a scheme of this kind. 
recognised in the first instance by a few 
men, are now generally admitted by the 
majority of the members of the Institute. 
To the enthusiasts of the early days the 
issue seemed plain sailing if common 
action could be secured. But the recent 
discussions at Conduit-street on the 
question of the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects have shown clearly 
that there are other issues 0! 
equal, if not of greater, importance ; they 
also plainly demonstrated that members 
of the Institute, however desirous they 
may be for,Registration, are not inclined 
to throw away the advantages of a hardly- 
won and well-established heritage. 
has become increasingly evident that if 
the Irstitute is to retain its po ition 
among artistic and learned societ', that 
even if it is still t» remain 1m pos~ 
of the dignity of its royal chart«', the 
position of its members must ) “" 
tinguished by more important 


tus to the 


ss10n 


* 
Wail- 


fications than those conferred by 
which involves vicarious recogn!' © 
the title of an architect. The a a- 
tions of the pa:t have made, how"? 
for a better and clearer understa! ; 

el 


An influential Committee has no: 
formed to consider the questi”: 
Registration in all its aspects, a 
have no doubié that it will do : 
work honestly and well, and that, above 
all, it will profit by recent indis« P oe 
and precipitate action. — We onl 
wish to anticipate either its cont’ | 
or its programme ; but we may be - 
sivas that any scheme which ni 
Committee will ultimately present . 
approval to the general body as 
sak to lessen the evils with whic! 


associated. 
art or 


of 
ye 


is 


it is unavoidably 
ultimate advantage of 10 
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profession can be discoverel in conces- 
gions wich grant its imprimatur without 
first seeking to establish, in some sort, 
the credentials of those who seek it. 
Rezistration withont qualification is im- 
nracticable. If architects are to preserve 
the respect of the public, of their brother 
artists and professional men generally, 
they must maintain a_ respectable 
standard of architectural practice and 
ability. They must, in a word, rep c*‘ 
themse'ves. We have every regard for 
the disinterested views of many of those 
who would carry the Act into effect at 
any present cost for she future advantage 
of the profession. We do not quite say, 
with the lady in the old play, “ Let 
posterity shift for itself’’; but even in 
this aspect of the case posterity pays 
greater respect to ancestors who won 
their spurs in hard-won battles, a-d who 
carried the standard aloft in a great 
cause, rather than to those who raised 
their fortunes at the sacrifice of their 
convictions. However this may be, 
recent events have shown that in the 
fight for Registration the real conflict 
will not take place within the ranks of 
the profession, but outside. 
-—-——— 


NOTES. 


; ProrgessoR ADSHEA!, in 

ay wees a letter to the Daily Tele- 
graph on the threatened 

destruction of the distinctive charm of 
Regent's Quadrant. emphasises the fatal 
mistake of allowing the buildings to 
be heightened without giving any 
corresponding increase of width to 
the roadway between them. Although 
this has unfortunately been permitted 
in the case of the Piccadilly Hotel, 
he thinks that, “‘ objectionable as it 
may be to break the continuity of 
the crescent, to do so would be far better 
than to aggravate a well-recognised error 
by persisting in the erection of what, 
from every point of view, has proved a 
false elevation.” If we understand him 
aright, Professor Adshead would favour 
the rebuilding of the rest of the crescent 
to its present height, leaving the hotel to 
stand out two stories higher and so break 
the sweep of the skyline. If we could 
only bring ourselves to feel that there was 
the remotest chance that the resultant 
eyesore would rouse public feeling to 
such a pitch as to ensure its removal 
we should be ready to agree with him. 
There is no doubt this is the sternly 
logical way of dealing with the question. 
After all, the width of the street in pro- 
portion to the height of the building is an 
‘sential point. We fear, however, that, 
‘swe have said before, the lowering of 
the kool and the rebuilding of the 
Regen: street front is hardly within the 
‘ange «. practical politics. This is not 
“onter lated by the conditions of our 
“ompe:ion, which, judging by the 
“*hera, interest it has excited, should 
provid: some extremely able and interest- 
ig so cions of the difficult problems 
involve The interest aroused by the 
attitud of the Builder towards the 
tebuildi.y of the Quadrant has stirred 
the daily Press. In the Daily Telegraph 
of Satur lay, Ist inst., a sketch appeared 
which 1s full of suggestion as to the 
Possibi' means of meeting the demands 
of the hopkeepers without sacrifice of 
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artistic effect. The Daily Telegraph is 
to be congratulated upon calling public 
attention to such an important matter. 


The Clergy and ag 2 narks made by 
Architecture, “It. E. 8. Prior, the new 
Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Cambridge, on the use of the 
capacity of the University to organise 
art study were of importance if only 
because of his observations on the rela- 
tions of the clergy to architecture. “ The 
Cambridge curriculum of theology sends 
out to nearly half the parishes in England 
incumbents and curates. Many come 
immediately into touch with some of the 
finest architecture and some of the most 
valuable records of art that our island 
holds.” A knowledge, therefore, of what 
is in their hands to guard and secure 
would seem to be a part of their education, 
but “the tragedy has been that the know- 
ledge has scarcely been given . . . 
most often not at all.” Mr. Prior mentions 
the large part the clergy, with the best in- 
tentions, have played in the destruction 
of the religious art and antiquities ‘‘ that 
100 years ago our churches possessed,” 
and he makes the practical suggestion 
that clerical students should take a 
course of historical English architecture 
and understand what this meant in 
churches. The truth of these remarks 
will not be denied by students of English 
church architecture who will call to mind 
cases of misplaced zeal on the part of 
clerical guardians, and it is to be hoped 
that the Slade Professor’s remarks and 
his useful suggestion will not be forgotten, 
but that the proposed course of historical 
English architecture for clerical students 
may soon form part of the Cambridge 
curriculum. 


; THE suggestive paper 
Architects under this heading which 
Gout was read by Mr. M. J. 

Senco. Harris before the Trans- 
vaal Institute of Archi- 
tects* is, we understand, the forerunner 
of an application to Parliament, praying 
(1) for the extension of the Transvaal 
Architects Act to the remaining provinces 
in the South African Union, and (2) for 
wider powers than are at present held 
under the Transvaal Act. Included in 
the author’s remarks were some references 
to the Press attitude in Johannesburg 
and Victoria to the South African archi- 
tect, and it is interesting to note that 
certain Press organs are very critical of 
the work of the architect. The interest 
for us in the matter is contained in the 
information that the South African 
Press appears to take notice at ail, 
and not whether the criticism is unjust, 
as is suggested. We are afraid it cannot 
be said that the Press of this country 
is given to make much comment “* co- 
incident with the close of some public 
competition,” and for our part we should 
welcome more comment, even though 
sometimes unjustifiable. 


As WE notice in our Book 

Survey of the Review columns the new 
ry ter =VOlume of the Survey 
ge bees vo relating to Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, the opportunity 

is afforded to call attention to the 
useful work of the Committee for the 





* See p. 661. 
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Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London, especially as we are given to 
understand that few of the lousiions 
to the Survey are connected with the 
building trade. We are glad to notice 
that the negotiations with the London 
County Council on the question of its 
— co-operation in the work of the 
Survey have resulted in the completion 
of a practical working scheme, which has 
received the official sanction of the 
Council, and a joint publishing Com- 
mittee has been formed. The Com- 
mittee hope that before the conclusion of 
the present year the second volume of 
‘the parish of Chelsea, which is being 
prepared by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, will 
be issued, and already other members 
of the Committee are completing their 
respective districts. It should be men- 
tioned that the area over which co- 
operation with the Ceuncil will extend is, 
at present, limited by the boundaries of 
the County of London, and such co- 
operation is only in respect of the parish 
Surveys. There will still be independent 
issue by the Committee of their fuller 
monographs on the more important 
buildings as time and funds permit. 
Those on Morden College and Cromwell 
House, Highgate, are already nearing 
completion, and will be produced very 
shortly. The Committee’s collection of 
photographs and drawings has received 
considerable augmentation during the 
past year, and upwards of 350 different 
records have been added in that period. 
We hope that the work of the Committee 
will receive the more hearty and practical 
support of the architectural profession, 
and that such useful work will not be 
starved for want of comparatively small 
subscriptions. 


THERE is foed for thought 
and comment in the fact 
that while representatives 
of most of the Borough Councils of 
London were discussing at No. 9, Conduit- 
street the minor problem of street name- 
plates a tragedy of error was being 
enacted a few hundred yards away. 
This “ Piccadilly Blunder,” as we have 
called it, has been the subject of fruitless 
negotiation for nearly a year, and it is 
probable that the suggestion lately put for- 
ward by Mr. John Belcher, R.A., that an 
arbitrator should be appointed, has been 
considered already. Whether by arbitra- 
tion or by the pressure of authority, the 
new Denman House should be erected in 
harmony with and to balance the Picca- 
dilly Hotel, which is the overwhelming 
portion of the block. To attain this end 
every effort should be made, even at the 
eleventh hour. As the Borough Councils 
have seen their way, rightly, to confer 
on the question of the efficient labelling of 
our streets, it may be possible for them to 
take action in combination to ensure the 
architectural character of the streets 
themselves. If a united protest by the 
municipalities could be made it might 
lead to the adjustment of the present 
dispute and to the prevention of similar 
difficulties in future. The present case 
calls attention to the need of a central 
authority to which all questions of taste 
including the fitness or otherwise of 
architectural works, could be referred 
automatically for consideration and 
report. 
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THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN extra general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of Rritish Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., the 
President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, being in the 
chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 
Mr William Woodward read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Newer Responsibilities of Architects—the case 
of Minter v. Waldstein,” of which the following 
is an abstract .— 

Having referred to the present-day inter- 
ference in the performance of his duties that 
beset the architect as compared with forty 
or fifty years ago, and to the “rush”’ now 
attending work, the lecturer said that the 
more serious results of this regrettable modern 
necessity are that architect and builder are 
made responsible for defects which would not 
arise if a proper amount of time were allowed. 
The plaintiff was the well-known builder of 
Putney, Mr. F. G. Minter; the defendant 
Professor Waldstein, of the University of 
Cambridge, his architect being Mr. F. W. 
Foster. The clerk of works was Mr. L. W. 
Green. The architects who gave evidence 
for the plaintiff were Mr. William Woodward 
and Mr. F. W. Foster; and Mr. H. T. A. Chidgy, 
the quantity surveyor, also gave evidence 
for the plaintiff. The architects who gave 
evidence for the defendant were Mr. John 
Murray, Sir Alexander Stenning, and Mr. E. B. 
Anson. The contract, which was in “ the 
Institute form,” was to make certain alterations 
and additions to a large country mansion 
in Cambridgeshire, named Newton Hall. The 
total cost of the works, including many 
additions to the works included in the contract, 
amounted to the sum of about 21,0007. The 
defendant, besides denying that he was liable 
to pay the su.ns last certified, pleaded a counter- 
laim for damages and recovery of certain sums 
which he asserted were improperly included 
iad progress certificates. Some 400 items were 
set forth by the defendant as those to which he 
objected, and the bill of variations on the 
contract prepared by the quantity surveyor, 
Mr. Stanbrough, occupied 327 pages. 

The author then gave the history of the case 
(see the Builder for the following dates in 1911: 
July 14, 21, 28; August 4, 11, 18, 25; October 
20, 27, and November 17) down to the trial 
by Mr. Muir M. Mackenzie, and said that some 
important points, as affecting client, architect, 
and builder, are involved. 

“1. Dismisaal of the Architect.—Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie finds that the authority of the archi- 
tect to give the certificate dated January 20, 
1911, had not been previously revoked; that 
the architect was on that date the architect 
for the purposes of the contract, and that he 
had authority to give the certificate. The 
defendant alleged that the letters of January 19 
operated to determine the architect's employ- 
ment and his authority to give a certificate 
after that date. Mr. Muir Mackenzie raises 
the question whether an architect can be 
effectively discharged from his office by the 
employer alone, and he quotes cases bearing 
on the point. It seems that the architect, 
being the one agreed upon between the parties, 
cannot be discharged by the emplover alone. 
rhe defendant placed reliance on Clause 3 
= the Articles of Agreement, which provides 
or the nomination by the employer, subject 
to objection by the contractor, of a fresh 
architect in the event of the death of the one 
named in the contract, or his ceasing to be the 
architect for the purposes of the contract, 
but Mr. Muir Mackenzie decided that that 
clanse did not operate. There is an im portant 
matter, however, involved in this decision of 
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Mr. Muir Mackenzie's, and that is that an 
architect's certificate might not be ition 
held to include for work outside the wor 
contemplated in the contract; and I gather 
that he decides that “in regard to ail extra 
work ordered, either under the contract or 
in circumstances which created in the defendant 
a liability to pay for it, the provisions of the 
contract, as to payment, were to be observed— 
i.e., that on the one side defendant was not 
until completion of the whole works liable to 
pay except on the interim certificates of the 
architect, and then only for the amount certified, 
and that, on the aan side, the certificates 
were to include the price of all the work ordered 
as above mentioned.” He decided that the 
contention failed, which, I presume, means that 
in this particular case the architect was justified 
in issuing certificates for work which, although 
not specifically included in the contract, were 
executed with the cognisance of the employer, 
and were therefore subject to all the conditions 
of the contract. 

2. Position of the Quantity Surve named 
in Clause 13 of the Contract.—This clause 
specifically names a surveyor who is to measure 
and value all authorised extras and omissions, 
and provides for a copy of the bills to be given 
to the contractor. Mr. Muir Mackenzie decides 
on this point that, where the particular surveyor 
named in the contract has measured and valued 
additions for which the defendant was liable, 
under the contract, or an omission properly 
authorised, then such measurement and valua- 
tion are decisive. 

T he Clerk of Works.—The clerk of works in this 
particular case gave many orders and directions, 
probably by the architect's authority, which 
were ebuvel as usual by the foreman of works. 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie decides that the clerk of 
works had no power or authority of himself to 
authorise or permit the contractor to disregard 
Clause 7 of the conditions of contract. 

The Alleged Defects.—The evidence on these 
alleged defects was of the most contradictory 
character. Apart from the other evidence 
given, that of the architects giving evidence 
was in direct issue. I, for the plaintiff, stated 
that with the exception of certain small items 
of defects in floor partition and roof construction, 
for which in my opinion the plaintiff was not 
liable, the defects in the house were those which 
one expects to find in all new buildings; that 
these defects were, in this particular case, 
intensified by the wet season of 1910 (the year 
in which the work was done), and by the 
abnormal heat from the abnormal number of 
radiators which the defendant requested to 
abnormally warm his house. I further said 
that the defects due to the plaintiff under his 
contract could be all made good in a month, 
and at much less cost than the 5001. which was 
retained in hand, in accordance with the 
contract, for the very purpose of meeting such 
defects. 

Mr. John Murray, Sir Alexander Stenning, and 
Mr. E. B. TAnson, for the defendant, stated 
that the defects were due to bad materials, bad 
construction, and bad workmanship, and in 
violation of the terms of the contraci and of the 
specification. That no such making good 
as I had a would be sufficient, and 
that the new building was in a dangerous con- 
dition, should be congictdley gutted, and the 
interior reconstructed with materials and 
workmanship in accordance with the contract 
and specification. 

Responsibility.—It_ is important now to 
consider upon whose shoulders the responsi- 
bility for all these serious allegations should 
rest, and Mr. Muir Macxenzie decides that, 
so far as the clerk of works is concerned, he 
(the clerk of works) had no power or authority 
of himself to authorise or permit the contractor 
to disregard Clause 7 of the conditions of contract. 

Then, as to the nsibility of the architect 
for the quality of the timber and general construc- 
tion of the roofs and floors. Did he by way of 
authorising or allowing the deviations excuse 
the plaintiff wholly or partly? In Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie’s opinion the authorities show 
that, in a contract like this, the power of the 
architect to order or sanction variations does 
not empower him to authorise de 
from the terms of the contract which involved 
the substitution, in the whole or part of the 
work, of “‘ inferior” materials and workmap- 
ship for those prescribed and c for ia 
the contract price, so as to prejudice the 
strength and stability of the building. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie has arrived at the coa- 
clusion that in this case the acquiescence of 
the architect in the wider spacing of the joists 
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in No. 6 room, and his permissic,», ;, 
to supply timber of a descrip: i» 
inferior to Sa which the ol 
to supply did not absolve the »\aint 
obligation to fulfil the contract ai specitene 
: * on 
in — to the timber, or prevent the disregard 
of the specification and other conditions f 
the contract from being a breach »/ the contact 
and Mr. Muir Mackenzie decides that in regard 
to the two matters above mentioned the plaintiff 
committed breaches of the contract, 
s Mr. Muir se ag has evidently been at 
ery great 3 alrive at a just decisio 
as — the roofs. He finds that than cm 
defects in them, and that they are less sound 
and well constructed than the roofs to which 
the defendant had a right under his contract. 
but that the plaintiff is not wholly responsible 
for the inferior condition, “ some of it being 
the inevitable result of the change of design 
by the architect and the direction to the 
plaintiff to use the trusses and materials 
obtained from the roofs originally designed, 
and carry out the change of design as best he 
could,” and Mr. Muir Mackenzie had treated 
the alteration to the twin roof “as part of 
a duly authorised variation.” As regards 
some of the other matters of complaint, Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie considers that they were mainly 
due to the variations introduced by the archi- 
tect and the manner in which he required them 
to be carried out. Other alleged defects, 
which Mr. Mackenzie specifies, have not, he 
says, been established to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie next deals with the 
defendant's attacks on the joinery as being bad 
in material and workmanship. He states 
his opinion that, as regards the ‘ quality” 
of the wood, the onus of proving that it was 
inferior and unseasoned was on the defendant, 
and that he has not discharged it. 

Power to Order Extras.—Another matter of 
some importance, raised in this case, was with 
reference to what were, and what were not, 
authorised eztras. The defendant's con- 
tention was in effect that no extra works 
could be charged for unless authorised by 
writing or drawings signed by the architect, 
or by a written approval after having been 
done. The plaintiff contended, in opposition 
to this, that e (the plaintiff) was entitled to be 
paidjfor all additional or extra work or materials 
which had in fact been ordered or sanctioned 
by the architect, or by the clerk of works. 
or by the architect’s deputy or assistant, 0! 
by the defendant or his wife, or had been 
rendered necessary in consequence of variations 
so ordered or sanctioned. On the construction 
of these clauses Mr. Muir Mackenzie found 
in favour of the og en ao 

A Few Gener servations on the Case. 
I cannot help expressing my regret that the 
plaintiff was not — es * gem “ - 

rfectl willing to 0, @ mn fact was bo 
to do ps Clause 17 of the contract. and that 
was to go down and make good all defects 
which had appeared in the house before Mr. 
Foster was superseded by another architect. 

As regards the responsibility for making 
good defects arising from faulty constr — 
construction designed or acquiesced in pte 
architect—it does seems to me mor! 
that the result of this should be placed upo® 
the shoulders of a builder. — 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie has not, I think, lai 
down any clear and decided opinions %& _ 
this, but he rather judges each item on i 
merits. I have hit thought that, ® 
regards defective materials and workmus') 
the builder is responsible, but | Rc 
regards the mere carrying out of the © -'slY 
and directions of the architect, the ar! ite 
or the client was responsible for bad © eo 
HLM. Office of Works deals with this part. ls 
matter in a manner to my mind quit) * 
There is a clause in their contracts whieh - 
as follows :—“ But if any failure shall '0*" 
arisen in the work, or any part there). © 
reason of a defect in the — mible for 
then the builder shall not be respon-i)"" '" 
such failure, and the same aa eae ‘it ns 
as extra work wader Article +'of Te a 
: required the Commissioners. 

H There can “4 little doubt that the ni" 
actions which have been fought during the "'"' 
few years have brought to the front PSP") 
bilities and troubles never before reatise y 
architects and builders. Our presen’. ©" 
ide in any 
ditions of contract do not provide iN 
clearly for the settlement 0 these trou ye 
it becomes day by day mnt urgent toot the 
of contract ; a 
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Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 

propo ed a vote of thanks to Mr. Woodward 
for the able and impartial analysis of the 
decision in the case he had dealt with, and he 
suggested that the paper, as well as other 
papers relating to the same subject, should be 
referred to the Practice Committee with a view 
to that body drawing up a short guide for 
moder practice. 

Mr. H. T. Hare seconded the motion. 


Mr. M. B. Adams 

said he did not know whether any reference 
would be permissible to a practice which did 
not exactly apply to the particular case before 
them, but with regard to which it appeared 
to him some measures would have to be taken. 
He referred to the system now prevailing 
both amongst architects and engineers for 
specialists to be called upon to prepare designs 
for the use of ferro-concrete, and then for the 
specialists to seek out certain contractors 
to carry out the work, the designers under- 
taking to be responsible for any defect which 
arose from any fault of theirs in the way of 
design, whilst the contractors were to be liable 
if it could be shown that there was any deficiency 
in the materials they supplied or in the manner 
in which the work had to be carried out. As 
the result of such divided responsibility the 
difficulty was to ascertain in actual practice 
who was really responsible. The specialist 
desizner said: “ If I were called on to do this 
over again I should do it precisely as I have 
designed it,” and the contractor, introduced 
by the middle man, who was a specialist, 
said: “My materials are perfectly accurate. 
If you can find out any point in which they are 
wrong 1 will be responsible.” He knew of a 
case in which a structure was erected for a 
Corporation and it did not properly fulfil the 
object for which it had been built, and what he 
had described really took place. It looked 
as if the matter would have led to litigation 
at enormous expense, but in the end the 
employers, the specialist, and the contractor 
each paid 1001. to put the matter right, and 
probably for that 3001. they avoided legal 
expenses of 2,000/. He asked if something 
could not be done to fix responsibility more 
closely than this. They might imagine a young 
architect having to deal with an experienced 
architect and a very capable specialist, and 
with the employer coming down on him in regard 
to responsibilities which he ought never to 
have engaged in. What he had. described 
was gradually becoming more and more the 
practice, and it was very desirable that some 
definite scheme should be decided upon so that 
the difficulty could be fairly and clearly met. 


Mr. G. A, T, Middleton 

drew attention to the fact that in the case 
before them timber had been specified which 
it was practically impossible to obtain. These 
antiquated clauses were often found in specifi- 
cations in the country, although perhaps not 
somuch in London. He would like it impressed 
on architects all over the country that they 
should bring their specifications of timber 
and steel and particularly of cement up to date. 


Mr. W. H. White 
hoped that the subject raised in the vaper that 
night and in previous papers week not be 
allowed to drop into obscurity, but that some- 
thins would be done for them, particularly 
for the advantage of the younger men. He 
consi/ered some committee should be ap- 
pointe! by the Institute to revise these obsolete 
clauses in the specification so as to suit inodern 
practic. They could search the text-books 
throuh and through and then find they were 
deticint in the practical information they 
Tequircd im their everyday practice. In 
Mints case and in most contracts there was 
an a \itration clause, and why such clauses 
were > weakly drawn as to permit of litigation 
befor there was an arbitration was a mystery 
~ If the arbitration clause were 80 
wore | as to make an arbitration precedent 
r proceedings heavy expense would 
ve ded, 

ti President: I have heard it said it is 
“hea\ © to have a law case than an arbitration. 

Mi White said that was one of the points 
whic hould be dealt with. 

I) President: To make the arbitration 
chea: - than the law ? 

Mr. \Vhite said he thought so. 


Mr... H. Satchel 


said © specification of timber was known by 
ho understood to be generally hopelessly 
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out of date, and architects generally were 
blamed for that. He hardly thought that was 
fair, because if there was one subject more 
difficult to know about than another it was 
timber. Until quite recently there was not 
a single text-book on timber from the timber 
merchant's point of view. Their offices were 
inundated with pamphlets, but scarcely one 
gave the architect any idea of what timber 
was in the market. Therefore, if the architect 
specified sizes no longer imported and brands 
which were not available he could hardly 
be blamed because a busy architect could not 
afford the time to go down to the docks and see 
what was obtainable. If the Institute could 
im some way convey to those concerned the 
desirability of informing architects what could 
be obtained it would be a great advantage, 
and there would be less excuse for the mistakes 
which were now made. It was generally 
specified that the very best timber only should 
be used, and the same specifically applied to 
a cathedral and a cottage. Obviously when 
such a specification came before the Courts 
the judge did not feel in sympathy with an 
architect who expected in a close-cut com- 
petition job for a small work the same material 
as would be used where money was no object 
and where the work was measured and the 
building was of national importance. 

The President asked if it was a fact that 
seasoned wood behaved more badly than 
inferior stuff. 

Mr. Woodward said that what he meant 
was this. Where the wood was more seasoned 
it was more receptive to dampness than wood 
less seasoned. His experience was that well- 
seasoned timber sucked up the atmosphere 
more than other timber. 

The President: You would not .expect to 
put wet timber into a building ? 

Mr. White said the drier the timber the 
more absorbent it was. He had had the case 
of an old house which had been painted thirty 
or forty times. The windows were taken out 
during the wet season and the moisture got 
into the house and the panelling absorbed the 
moisture, aad when the rooms got dry the 
shrinkages were greater than was usually the 
case in a new building. 

The President: It is rather a dangerous 
theory to encourage young men to put in bad 
joinery. 

Mr. White said it was not a question of 
bad joinery, but of dry timber in a wet 
building. 

Mr. Woodward said he was working in an 
old building in the New Forest, and they 
painted some old panelling which had not 
before been painted, with the result that there 
was considerable shrinkage. 

The President: Wet makes it expand as 
a rule. 

Mr. Woodward : It did not in tnis case. 

Mr. Searles-Wood said it would expand 
first and then shrink. 

Mr. Saxon-Snell remarked that when timber 
shrank it also twisted, but good timber only 
shrank. 

Mr. White observed that. badly-seasoned 
timber would give rot, whilst well-seasoned 
timber, although it would shrink, would not 
rot. 


Ms. Osborne Smith 

thought a great deal of the trouble in the case 
they had heard of was due to the builder 
unwisely carrying out the instructions of the 
clerk of works which the clerk had no authority 
to give. It was the architect's duty to write 
the specifications and to see that the work was 
properly carried out, and not leave things 
to the clerk of works. If the architect did 
his duty a great deal of trouble would be 
avoided. 


Mr. Langston 

did not consider that there were any vew 
responsibilities on architects, but the public 
were waking up to the defects of incompetent 
architects. Architects were suffering from their 
faults, and it behoved them to do better. He 
would give an instance. They were sitting in 
a room that evening in regard to which the 
legislature had laid it down that there should 
be exit doors, and yet one exit door was locked. 
Who was responsible for that? Was it they 
who should sit in judgment on their fellows ? 
Let them raise themselves to do their duty, 
which was nothing new, but simply a — 
nition of doing their duty towards their neig 
bour. 
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Mr. Geen 


agreed that the responsibilities on the architect 
disclosed by the case dealt with were not new 
responsibilities, but were as old as the Romaoa 
law, and always had been the responsibilities 
of architects in this country. Touching on the 
various points raised in the case, Mr. Geen 
said it would probably be news to some archi- 
tects that prima facie the architect had no 
power to order extras, but the owner could 
give him authority. If it were otherwise 
it was obvious that the architect would have 
power to ruin an owner by ordering the most 
expensive extras. The owner could, of course, 
give the architect authority to order extras 
to either a limited or an unlimited amount, 
and it was the duty of the builder to inquire 
as to the extent of the architect's agency. If 
the architect professed to act as the agent 
of the owner, but had in fact no such authority, 
then the architect was personally liable. When 
an owner discharged an architect it was his 
duty to immediately give notice of the fact to 
the builder, and it followed that an architect 
would not be right in giving a certificate after 
he was discharged. If the builder did nothing 
when he had notice of the architect's discharge 
then he acquiesced in the matter. 


The President 


said the paper had been full of puzzling points. 
He wished it had never arisen, for it would be 
much better if they could be avoided. When 
once they got into the clutches of the law or of 
the arbitrator it was very difficult to make it 
clearly understood how the case stood. The 
result was that an award was given which 
they could never look upon as a final clearing 
up of the points involved, because often the 
judge or the arbitrator had got a little off 
the lines and they could not make the case 
fit others which might come after. They 
were all liable to go wrong and were too 
obstinate about their rights, but it was much 
better to deal with such matters in a give-and- 
take fashion if the owner and builder would 
agree. After all,a bad job always had to be 
put right, and it costs more to get the lawyers 
to put it right. Mr. Wood had suggested 
that some sort of guide should be compiled 
to help young men. It might be advisable, 
but they ought to be careful how they laid down 
hard-and-fast rules to guide young men, as cases 
altered with conditions. 
The motion having been passed, 


Mr. Woodward, 


in reply, said he had always understood that 
the architect had the power as the agent of 
the employer to pledge that client’s credit 
practically to any amount, and in the case 
before them Mr. Muir Mackenzie said that if 
the extra ordered was for the benefit of the 
structure, then the architect was justified in 
ordering it. He had inquired over and over 
again of lawyers who had taken part in their 
discussions as to this question of agency, and 
had never been able to get a satisfactory reply 
as to the general power of the architect to 
order extras without the cognisance of the 
employer. Even Mr. Muir Mackenzie left 
the point very ambiguous. He agreed that it 
was the variations from the conditions which 
caused the trouble in this case to arise, and 
he knew that the clerk of works had no power 
to order things without the sanction of the 
architect, and that the builder should not have 
carried them out, but it was done every day. 
The value of such discussions as these would 
be to warn architects that they were far too 
free and easy in carrying out their works. 
He hoped that the suggestion with regard 
to the medieval character of the timber 
specifications would be carried out. He did not 
know where timber came from and did not care, 
and so long as it was good and sound, healthy 
timber he let it go in. He agreed with Mr. 
Adams that there would be trouble with 
regard to ferro-concrete work, and that the 
question would arise as to what extent the 
architect was responsible for the serious shifting 
about of the contract relations. Mr. Middleton 
had referred to cement, and there was an enor- 
mous amount of so-called Portland cement from 
Germany and Belgium being used. Architects 
ought to see that real Portland cement was 
used. He had been in arbitrations conducted 
by lawyers and by architects, and certainly 
the cases were far better understood when con- 
ducted by architects. In the case of timber, 
for instance, if the specification said it was to 
be Riga timber, the lawyer held that it must 
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come from Riza irrespective of the question of 
whether there was any available, whereas the 
architect used his common sense. He agreed 
that the architect should write his own specifi- 
cation and not leave it to the quantity surveyor. 

The President announced that the next meet- 
ing—a business one—would be held on June 10. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
In the Supplement to the last issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the following letter appears :— 
* To the Editor, Journal R.1.B.A., 
Str,—We, the undersigned, whose names 
were appended to a circular issued by the 
Institute Members’ Club under the above 
heading, wish it to be known that we were 
not consulted as to the issue of this circular 
and did not see a copy of it before it was 
issued.—Y ours faithfully, 
RectnaLp BLOOMFIELD, 
WruaMm Dunn, 
Witn1am FLockHart. 
W. A. Forsytu, 
James S. GIBson, 
WALTER TAPPER, 
Septimus WARWICK, 
Epmunp WIMPERIs.” 





—_ 
—" 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN 
MIDDLESEX. 


Ar a meeting of the Middlesex Countv 
Council, on the 30th ult., a letter was read 
from the Commissioners of Works inviting the 
Council to co-operate in the preservation of 
ancient monuments and _ historic buildings, 
and intimating that where the expense of 
preserving monuments of national importance 
is heavy it might fittingly be defraved from 
national rather than local resources. Acting on 
this suggestion, the General Purposes Committee 
made inquiries in the connty, and now recom- 
mended that the following list of buildings, 
earthworks, and ancient monuments be for- 
warded to the Office of Works as worthy of 
preservation :— 

The London Stone.—Said to have been 
placed on Lammas land at Staines about 1270, 
with the intention of marking the western 
boundary of the City of London. 

Hogarth’s House, Chiswick.—Where Hogarth 
spent much of the latter part of his life, and 
where many of his works were produced. 

Bury Hall, Jower Edmontcn. 

Headstone Grange, Pinner. 

Grim's Duke, Harrow Weald. 

An Obelisk near the Grove 
Stanmore. 

Lamb's Cottage, Edmonton. 

Old Mansion in Pymmes Park, Edmonton, 

Salisbury House, Bury-street, Edmonton. 


Estate, Little 
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Building at east end of Church-street, Edmonton. 

Monument in Acton Park.—Desi as & 
memorial of James Radclyffe, Earl of Derwent- 
water. 

Garrick Temple, between Thames-street, 
Hampton, and the river. 

The Oli Pie House, Weat-street, Harrow.— 
Specimen of old domestic building of uncertain 
date 

‘ower of St. Mary's Church, Hornsea, 

Cromwell House, Highgate.—FErected in the 
XVIIth century, probably by a member of the 
Springwell family. 

dhe ,vreaty House, Uxbridge. 

Traces of Roman encampments at Heathrow, 
Harmondsworth, and at Shep n. 

An ancient barn on Sir Samuel Boulton’s 
estate at Totteridge. 

An ancient barn at Harmondsworth. 

Agrimensorial Marks,—Stones at Wealdstone, 
Whetstone, Sudbury, and Bordestone. 


Saron and Danish Moats.—Camlet, Old Burv,- 


Tottenham (three), Hanworth, Pinner, Enfield, 
Northolt, Alpertoa, Acton, Ruislip, Down Barn, 





—_ = 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY : 
THE CRAZE FOR CHEAPNESS. 


Tue Bishop of Chester, who presided recently 
at the annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, at Church House, 
Westminster, stated that modern churches 
had been so indifferently built that they were 
falling down. Dry rot frequently appeared in 
the fabrics of churches and vicarages, founda- 
tions were bad, and one vicarage, although 
it had been built only forty years, had completely 
fallen down. The services of the Committee of 
Honorary Consulting Architects were invaluable 
to them in this connexion. The Committee 
might also advise them with respect to the 
positions organs should occupy. The fashion 
of putting the organ in what Sir Frederick 
Bridge had described as ‘meat safes” at 
the chancel end of the church had had a mis- 
chievous effect upon congregational singing. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, F.R.LB.A., a member 
of the Committee of Honorary Architects, said : 
“ Speaking for your Committee of Architects as 
a body, I think I may say that they are glad 
that their duties are in the main confined to 
seeing that the plans which come before them 
comply with the excellent practical requirements 
of your Society, because if minute criticism 
were expected from them on the esthetic 
side I am not sure but that some of them 
would depart this life at an earlier period 
than would perhaps be otherwise the case. 
That many of the designs, if they may be 
honoured by the title, show clearly cnough 
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Hogarth’s House, Chiswick: From the Garden. 
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that there is room for yas improvement 
cannot be doubted. It may, | think. be fairly 
assumed that they represent tic prevailin, 
ideas church building, and | Pn 
bound to say that if the works of the old 
masters be accepted as a standard by which 


they should be judged, and no better can, | 


think, be suggested, the modern pians ¢ 

badly with the old ones, and ieee ls ten 
perdi agen It may be instructive, if not 
altogether agreeable, to consider why this is so, 

The fine arts do truly reflect the character 
of the people who produce them, and it may 
be taken. for granted that because our old 
churches embody the necessary qualities of 
dignity, re » Yestraint, reverence, and 
modesty, which combine to give them their 
devotional character, the same qualities were 
to be found in the people who caused them 
to be built and in those who designed them. 

If, on the other hand, modern architecture 
be looked at from the same point of view 
there must surely be very grave doubts whether 
the same fine qualities prevail to-day. 

I think that the lack of fine architecture 
in this XXth century is not entirely the fault 
of the architects, and I am sufficiently optimistic 
to believe that were it demanded it would be 
supplied. It is the demand which is wanting. 
There is no lack of inventive power, quite the 
contrary, but it is applied rather to mechanics 
of all kinds than to the fine arts, so that the 
art of fine building, at least so far as our churches 
are concerned, is, broadly speaking, and by 
comparison, almost at a standstill, and, in my 
— this state of things involves consider- 
able moral loss to us, though this deduction 
may be one on which there might be much 
argument. 

As our efforts are thus directed, so the wealth 
of the country follows them and we naturally 
get the cry for cheap churches. Your report 
draws attention to the distinction between 
cheapness and proper economy, and wisely so. 
It is, however, regrettable that economy need 
be so prominent a requirement in so noble 4 
work as architecture when we consider the 
wealth of England at the present day. 

This requirement of cheapness may well be 
our undoing, just as easily perhaps as the 
luxurious tendencies of the age in which we live. 
Though, for the reasons given, large sums of 
money are seldom spent on individual churches, 
yet much is being spent on churches in the 
aggregate, and it is. the essential difference 
between “cheapness” and proper economy 
which should be borne in mind. The practical 
application of the latter in church building 
should be made by the omission of fussy and 
meaningless detail and vulgar ornament, mean 
decoration, painting, furniture, and fittings, 
and the money thus saved should be devoted 
to sound building with fair proportions. 

Improvement in this respect has been made 
during recent years in some degree, but it must 
be admitted that the cheap and nasty church 
furnishing shops still flourish like green bay- 
trees, and the handicraftsman who would give 
thought and care to each individual thing is 
one crying in the wilderness. 

It became the fashion some fifty years 42° 
to arrive at the cost of a church by reckoning 


so much per sitting, and 10/. was the a —- 
sum. The fashion still prevails, © eee 
dO 


standing the great increase in cost © D0tS 
laboat ead materials, and the result to-ay 
a building inferior in some respects «ven 0 


those of a century ago. What a 
- 


less inspiring to the architect than to be 
to build on such lines? One can ! urdly 
imagine those simple old devotional v: age 
churches of ours being so erected, to say © 
of the great cathedrals and minsters. — a: 
I take this opportunity of pleading for | : 
ideals in this respect, and suggest that it © ' : 
be wiser for the architect to be told the a" - 
of the funds available for the structur ~ 
be asked to build so much as can be cone 
rly for the money. | 
fees en ies need La lead to extravag’°" 
for it is only fair to assume that architects )«' 
some common sense and would unders 
the prevailing conditions in each partic 
case. The question of accommodation s!: 
not be permitted to dominate the ma ter 
this difficulty can be overcome _— ‘ . 
' junct to the permanent Wor 
Ler rp believing that it would 
tend to better and more honest building, t° 
say nothing of finer architecture. i 
"To build a portion well is surely better 
to put up the in an inferior manner. 
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Future generations may add as the oppor- 
tunity occurs. This is no new-fangled idea, 
but one adopted in the heyday of church 
building and with the best results. Churches 
of fair proportions with all the qualities which 
go to make fine architecture would once more 
rise in our midst instead of the many poor, 
mean, unworthy ones we now so often see. 
Unconsciously perhaps, but none the less 
really, these latter must have a demoralising 
effect on the minds of men. If it could be 
but more realised that the beauty of our 
churches and, for that nfatter, of our homes and 
general surroundings is as necessary for our 
better moral welfare as the sun in the heavens, 
we should be building better things. No one 
admires the efforts of those responsible for the 
building and repair of our churches more than 
architects, and no one realises better the need 
of encouragement to the parish priest entering 
upon such an uphill task. It is all the more 
necessary that funds so hardly gained should 
be the more wisely administered. Much 
progress has been made in this respect, but 
even to-day we find the beauty of our old 
churches woefully marred. Only last week, 
in one of the finest churches of the country, I 
saw the meanest piece of material placed 
as a dossal, bad material both in texture and 
colour, and so mean that one would hesitate 
to use it anywhere. Behind it was a glorious 
XIVth-century window. Apart from any 
question of cost, I ask whether as a place to 
pray in would it not have been well to be 
content with the fabric itself until something 
more worthy of the building could have been 
introduced. 

We see the same ill-effects in cheap mural 
decoration, in bad drawing, in bad figures, 
and in bad colour, so distracting that a white- 
washed wall would be much more suitable and 
a great relief to the eye. If we cannot have 
the best at the moment, let us be content to 
wait. So, again, with furniture; a lectern, 
we will say, is considered necessary, and a 
brass thing of no merit whatsoever is introduced. 
Surely it were better to read from a well- 
printed book held by the hand than to suffer 
the introduction of foolish-looking or offensive 
furniture. Such things can have no good 
influence, I believe, but quite the contrary. 

Just recently the Archdeacon of Halifax 
thought it necessary to call attention to the 
innumerable badly-painted windows which are 
placed year by year in the churches of his 
deanery. Better by far is the simple glazing 
than such tawdry stuff. If it were not so 
serious it would be almost humorous to think 
of what is done to-day in the name of art, 
and I fear that the standard of taste is not 
likely to improve until the ‘* man in the street ” 
takes a real interest in architecture, and before 
that happens he must, I believe, have the same 
grip of the Faith which enabled our forefathers 
to build and to adorn their buildings so 
splendidly.” 

The Bishop of Manchester complained that 
cheap sites were chosen in back streets. Other 
denominations selected the main thoroughfares, 
but they did not send a clergyman to buy the 
site, Laymen were empowered to make the 
purchase, and they did not have to say at the 


time what the site was required for. He 
advocated that the question of church sites 
should be dealt with centrally, and any money 
advanced to parishes for the building of churches 
shoul be by way of loan rather than grant. 


—_ 


ARCHITECTS AND THE 
CORPORATE SENSE. 





At the monthly meeting of the Transvaal 
Institu'e of Architects, held at Johannesburg, 
on April 19, Mr. M. J. Harris read an interesting 
paper, entitled “‘ Architects and the Corporate 


a the President, Mr. H. G. Veale, pre- 
Sidin 

Mr. \/arris, who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Instit te, said: * By the corporate sense ia its 
elation to architects I mean that civic con- 
“lence the existence of which in architects 
's, or “ould be, betokened by a regard for the 
‘luties se owe to one another, to our profession, 
and ‘ the State; and by a consciousness of 
“hat i due to our art, aad to architects collec- 
tively, by the State and public. 

Un -rounds of historical accuracy some may 
(estion the view that the corporate sense 
‘\@ nev ly developing quality in our profession, 
and toy urge certain evidences as to the 
“xistene of co-operative schools or guilds in 
‘he ancient and medieval periods of architecture. 
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Be that as it may, the architect, as we under- 
stand the term, is a comparatively modern 
development, no longer merely the artist 
builder directing his skilled craftsmen, but a 
specialist having many complex responsibilities 
and faced with a multitude of problems un- 
dreamed of in the simpler civilisations of 
former days. And, similarly, many problems 
which confront the corporate sense of the 
modern architect are of a new nature, solution 
of which cannot be attained by any study of 
recedent. Any inquiry as to historic precedent 
or the corporate ideal among architects will 
thus, if interesting, be of small practical use. 
It is of more serious import to consider how far 
the corporate sense is in existence among us. 


Of Professional “ Ishmaels.” 

Sociologists place this sense, the civic con- 
sciousness, high in the scale of human progress. 
By analogies drawn from observation of extant 
savage races, and from the growth of human 
consciousness in the individual, some have 
deduced stages of evolution through which pre- 
historic man advanced towards civilisation. 
From barbarian beginnings in which the cruder 
animal instincts and the gratification of personal 
desires formed man’s scle mental equipment, 
they argue developments in which the love 
for kindred, for tribe, and for race successively 
appeared. Without actually adopting any 
such theories, it is easy to imagine a similar 
course of evolution in regard to the development 
of the corporate sense among architects. We 
are, unfortunately, only too familiar with those 
instances in our profession where self appears 
to be the one consideration; too well aware 
of that attitude which, in effect, cries aloud, 
‘I am the artist, and in art there is My school 
and none other”; of those instances where 
our code of ethics and of professional usages 
have been dishonourably set at naught. Their 
hand set against their brethren, these are the 
Ishmaels of the profession—each of them the 
extant barbarian whose selfish attitude would 
constitute him the base of the evolutionary 
argument. 


Safeguards of the Code. 

It is, however, a satisfactury evidence of 
the extent to which the corporate sense does 
obtain among us that throughout the civilised 
world architects have banded together in asso- 
ciations and institutes such as ours for the 
furtherance of common professional aims. 
Standards of qualification have been set up; 
codes determined embodying, from wide 
experience, the minimum fees or charges 
compatible with honourable egy he clearly 
defined rules have been laid down demanding 
our proper condutt of the high responsibilities 
which fall to our lot in discharging the duties 
we owe to those who entrust us with the direction 
and care of their enterprise and interests. 
The recognition of a code of ethics among 
all artists and professional men is, in fact, 
universal. If this were not so, if artists and 
professional men—the seers and prophets of our 
day—were not alive to the dangers of the in- 
creasing commercial tendency of this age, we 
should all, ere long, be shrieking our wares in 
the market place and bidding against one 
another in values of intellect and of worth of 
soul to obtain the favour of popular patro- 
nage. How much intellect and how much 
soul would survive the market? It should 
clearly be seen that the code of ethics is a 
necessity in the highest interests of art and of 
civilisation. 

Such are the grounds on which our associations 
and institutes are rightly jealous of any —— 
ment upon the safeguards afforded by the code. 
Ostracism from the ranks of his fellow artists 
is the extreme penalty meted out to the offender. 
But, in certain flagrant cases of callous offence, 
ostracism is obviously no punishment. The 
law will punish actual crime, but cannot be 
invoked against those who infringe certain of 
the professional safeguards. If our previous 
statement—that these safeguards are necessary 
in the highest interests of art and of civilisation— 
be established, then our law is proved inadequate 
to the needs of our time. It is to the — 
sense among us that we must look for a formu- 
lation of those needs that shall inform State 
and public as to the urgency, upon grounds 
of national import, of newer legislation. When, 
by such formulation, our corporate duty has 
been performed I trust that we shall not need 
to labour the point in regard to the duty 
of the State towards furthering and encouraging 
the honourable civic ideals of associated pro- 
fessional men and artists 
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Competition and Public Buildings. 

The mention of State encouragement brings 
us naturally to a contideration of the State 
policy in regard to public buildings, as affecting 
the evolution of a national architecture. 
If we do not feel this question deeply, sincerely, 
then, indeed, in the corporate sense we must be 
dead. . . . Those of us whose possession of the 
corporate sense is not merely fragmental will 
always hold that public buildings of a country 
should represent the highest artistic talent 
in that country, and that that talent should be 
discovered in every instance, or introduced 
hy means of competition open to every artist. 
We do not suggest that such competition 
be limited to the artists of the country, but 
tbat only the very highest obtainable talent 
should suffice. Strange as it may appear to a 
succeeding generation of artists, our State 
solicy in regard to the design of its buildings 

as alternated from (in one favoured instance) 
the bestowal of patronage to the departmental 
method. More strangely still, the Jepartmental 
method has been restricted to the designing 
of its buildings, and has not been extended to 
their construction, which latter is still carried 
out under the system of competitive tender 
by builders. One would have thought it more 
logical to carry out construction departmentally, 
and to obtain the designs (in which the personal 
factor is of vital importance) by the competitive 
system. A clear case of topsy-turvevdum ! 
And, what is more serious, a clear indication that 
the Government of our country is unaware of, 
or indifferent to, the high desirability that its 
architect’ citizens be given that incentive 
to emulation in their art which can be afforded 
by the holding of open competition whenever 
one of the public buildings of the country is 
to be designed ; that, in short, the Government 
of our country is unaware of, or indifferent to, 
the true need for its encouragement, and not 
discouragement, in the development of a 
South African national! architecture. 

“*Majores ad minores,” the Government's 
example has to some extent influenced munici- 
palities. In a recent instance, when severa 
valuable pictures were presented to a municipa 
art gallery, the donors flouted the entire body 
of practising architects in this country by an 
insistence that the building, which was to be 
erected out of public funds, should be designed 
(without competition) by an architect having 
influential practice in London. This by way of 


_ encouraging South African art ! 


The Opponents of Competition. 

It would be unreasonable to expect a dis- 
interested view of the competitive system 
from those who will sacrifice all else for the 
gratification that is theirs when bestowing 
patronage, from those who habitually receive 
such patronage, or from those whose persona! 
advantage is best served by every increase 
of departmental responsibilities. The oppo- 
sition to the competitive system, both in this 
country and elsewhere, is almost invariably 
traceable to these sources and their tributary 
influences. Nepotism and court favour are, 
happily, less evident here than in older countries, 
but they have made their appearance, and 
have been justified on grounds of art ! 

I cannot devote further time to elaborate this 
aspect of my subject. Much remains to be said 
as to the manner in which competitions, when 
held, have at times been shamelessly thwarted 
by those who nominally were the promoters, 
and by the faulty awards, for transparently 
interested motives, of certain assessors. Suffice 
it now to say. in anticipation of our opponents, 
that the competitive system, where it i failed 
in the past, has failed for lack of that proper 
honest use without which every instrument 
must fail. And thus we have come to a 
further demand on the corporate sense among 
us, requiri the service of our collective 
and individual influence to arouse public opinion 
upon the means now adopted in the production 
of its national architecture. 

Education. 

But our responsibilities and duties do not 
end there. We cannot hope for sympathy in 
our strivings for the highest expression in art 
unless we carry the understanding of the 
public as to the aims and advantages of art. 
Ours should no longer,be the “still small 
voice ” which nowadays nobody hears; propa- 

andist programmes and the support of all 
iberal education schemes, both within and 
without our profession, seem to be necessary 
to our progress—nay, to our continued existence. 
Education within our profession, in order to 
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maintain a high standard of ability among 
artists who may be trained within our own 
borders; education beyond the confines of 
our profession, the better to counteract the 
uncertain tendencies of a democracy without 
culture. It is our duty as architects to see 
to it that our educational systems shall not 
produce a race artistically atrophied. Sonth 
Africans have been decried as an inartistic, 
unimaginative, and unmusical race. We know 
it is not so. There is, nevertheless, much to be 
done in certain quarters to overcome the 
apathy which owes its rise to an impression 
that art is the exclusive interest of the lank- 
haired, the be-spectacled, and the anzmic. 
We live in a vigorous colonial atmosphere, 
and, where academic abstractions fail to attract, 
the methods of the constructive artist may 
succeed in teading to higher things. 


Schools of Technology. 

Io connexion with the question of education, 
it would be impossible to pass without appre- 
ciative reference to the efforts made by our 
Government in the institution of the excellent 
classes now conducted at the various schools 
of technology and at so-called “ trade schools ”’ 
throughout the country. Care must be taken 
that the rudimentary instruction there afforded 
shall never be regarded as in any sense obviating 
the necessity for apprenticeship, for professional 
training, and practical experience. If vigi 
lance in this respect be relaxed we must expect 
to find an abundance of that partial knowledge 
which is proverbially dangerous—to the detri- 
ment of the general efficiency. Nor can appre- 
ciative mention be withheld from the individual 
action of Mr. Herbert Baker in founding a 
scholarship enabling selected South African 
students to attend the British School at Rome. 
It would, of course, be easy to over-estimate 
the value of classical study ; some of the most 
impressive architecture in the world was pro- 
duced without the slightest inspiration from 
the classic tradition, or by men who had never 
travelled further than a hundred miles from 
their native town; nevertheless, the source of 
culture thus made accessible to the more 
fortunate of our students has opened up certain 
possibilities for which they, and we, are grateful 
to Mr. Herbert Baker, who has given out of his 
success to the honour of the profession to 
which he belongs. 


Influence upon State and Municipal Bodies. 

The further duties which devolve upon us 
in the corporate sense, and to which duties I 
can only brefly refer, are those of the influence 
we should exert upon State or municipal authori- 
ties in connexion with legislation affecting 
town planning and cognate matters, and in 
supporting any one of our number when occasion 
demands in litigation which may result in 
precedent affecting the interests or the status 
of us all. 

teferring to the first-named matter, that 
of town planning, the lack of anv corporate 
power to exert this influence is sadly evident, 
even in the comparatively young town of 
Johannesburg. Many a fine street is terminated 
by a mean vista of hideous structyres—I could 
name many instances—and the worst feature 
of all is that surviving evidence of the old-time 
soer prejudice against the Johannesburg 
population the * Fort.” The dominant 
feature of our landscape is the gaol, and we go 
our daily round and send our children to their 
schools under that frowning reminder of the 
punishment that awaits transgression of the 
law. When our corporate sense obtains its 
full power we may prevail upon the con- 
science of those responsible to allow us a better 
aad more inspiring outlook. 


Press Attitude. 

So far I have mainly dealt with our duty 
to the State and public. Certain duties of 
the State, and the attitude of the public as 
indicated by the action of State and municipali- 
ties, have also been considered. I propose 
to conclude with some considerations as to 
the attitude of the mentor of the publie—the 
Press. It is distinctly depressing to recall 
that in all the discussion which has taken place 
at various times on matters deeply affecting 
the practice of our art the main attitude of the 
Press, or, at all events, a large portion of that 
which comes under our notice in Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, is distinctly unfriendly to the 
South \frican architect. It matters not that 
he it was who designed, not discreditably 
we h ype, the many fine buildings erected at 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, and 
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elsewhere throughout the country (to say 
nothing of Johannesburg and Pretoria) during 
the past twenty years. Certain of our Press 
organs are wont to write about our art, deplore 
that it is not art, to regret that it is so poor, 
or so unnational, or so uncharacteristic, or 


so unsuited to our climatic conditions. All of us- 


have seen such comment; its appearance is 
generally coincident with the close of some 
public competition or during some discussion 
when the claims of other than the South 
African or of other than the luckless com- 
petitors are to be advocated; at whose behest 
the advocacy we can merely conjecture. 
But is such comment just, is it justifiahle on 
any und of either patriotism or of art ? 
Let the conscience supply the answer. 

We cannot, however, attain our just ends 
save with the co-operation of a just and honest 
Press. In the existence of such—* a righteous 
remnant”’—is our hope. The Press, the 
greatest factor in the evolution of democracy, 
is the indispensable ally, without whose aid 
we cannot hope to succeed in our plea to the fair 
sense of democracy. 

When our corporate sense has been endowed 
with corporate power we shall perhaps have a 
further means wherewith to persuade Govern- 
ment, municipalities, and people that local art 
should be fostered and encouraged, not dis- 
couraged, as “ the visible flower of civilisation, 
reflecting honour upon the race that has 
produced it.” 


_ <4 
i ld 


THE STUDY OF ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE AT CAM- 
BRIDGE : 

THE SLADE PROFESSOR’S PROPOSALS. 


Mr. Epwarp 8S. Prior, the new Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Camoridge, dealt in 
his inaugural lecture with the use of the capacity 
of the University to crganise art study. 

In Art, he pointed out, there are two sides+~ 
the recipient art and the executive art. There 
is he for whom art is made and he by whom it is 
made. There are thus two faculties which the 
University has the capacity of training—that 
of the public and that of the artist. It must 
consider that its students will be purchasers 
as well as purveyors, clients as well as architects. 
Art study has to teach a man to know art 
when he sees it and also to teach a man to make 
art when he can. By instituting art study 
at Cambridge the University has taken on 
itself the office of both teachings. 

Archeology and art must be coupled to- 
gether, and for the right use of archwological 
knowledge in the education of the general 
student a right understanding of artistic value 
is necessary and should be taken account of 
in art study. The lecturer also poiated to 
what Cambridge has undertaken in its school 
of Architectural Studies. Among the 4,000 
students who are on the books, the University 
is bound, he said, to get certain nsiures ia 
whom the potential instincts of the artists 
develop a passion for making, ordering. and 
shaping—a passion as natural as that of repro- 
duction. Whv in these cases should the 
potential artist be sterilised because he has come 
up for a University education? And more, 
the University will now attract to its curriculum 
the best kind of artist student—one that is 
ambitious to face the world as a citizen with 
a practical public career. He is entitled to 
claim from the University the full education 
of his time—the full draught of knowledge 
that a University can give, its spacious outlook, 
and the temper of its communal associations. 
But this being so, the training offered has to be 
to the purpose—not merely a book knowledge : 
the A B C of facts; it must be in the craft of 
the artist’s trade. But the student, before 
establishing his claim as a specialist for archi- 
tecture, should show that he has interest 
in the practical forms of art and has the in- 
stinct of handicraft. The power of the artist 
is a distinct physical idiosyncrasy—a predis- 
position necessary for training in art, and it is 
cruelty to force it on the unfit. He should, 
secondly, give proof that he has the capacity 
for understanding the elements of a praéttising 
art. Architectural training is no- good as a 
refuge for the mentally incompetent. When 
the student understands himself as an artist, 
the history of art and historic archeology 
become for him a new thing. The achieve- 
ments of the past are studied, not aa a story, 
but as an exercise. It is not what was art 
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in ancient times, but the way of it now, 
and handlings come before hin jy their evo} 
tion, and he tests their achiovement by hi 
own experience. om 
The Slade Professor said that the 
3 pro- 
gramme of an archwologica! an: architectira| 
school must be closely condensed for Universit, 
Bip ion but he believed the programme could 
regulated by strictly keepiny to the principle. 
of _practical art instruction and specialising to 
this end in the direction of the constructiona! 
arts. He emphasised that the only just education 
of the artist, at the start and al! through, is 
making him competent to meet present-day ies. 
ditions, with the present-day materials of ar 
He must be equipped from the beginnin: 
to take those conditions seriously and +, 
experiment in them. The student of art mys 
start with his handicraft. He must draw ani 
understand what a line means. He must model 
so as to understand how form is constituted. 
He must colour and know What tone and sha: 
express. The lecturer went on to say that 
they wanted in Cambridge continuation studies 
in archeology and architecture, in which 
students with the bent of investiyation may 
obtain the habits of observation and com. 
parison on which archeological discover 
rest. 


Forms 


The Clergy and Architecture. 

There is another special class, for whose new. 
a school of archeology and architecture ought 
long ago to have been instituted. The (am- 
bridge curricnlum of theology sends out to 
nearly half the parishes of Enzland incumbents 
and curates. Many come immediately int 
touch with some of the finest archite-ture 
and some of the most valuable records of ar 
that our island holds. Our ancient cathedrals 
and parish churches come under the care o 
Cambridge graduates, who often obtain what is 
practically the power of ownership to do 
what they will with the ancient religious art 
With them lies often the decision whether th 
genius of ancient English art shall be preserved 
or destroyed. A knowledge of what is in thei 
hands to guard and secure would seem a part 
of their education. The tragedy has been 
that the knowledge has scarcely been given 
only by chance, by individual effort, or most 
often not at all. It is a tragedy that with the 
best intentions, and often with pathetic exer 
tions to understand, clerical guardians ot 
priceless treasures have been so ignorai! 
(despite a University education) so unstudied 
in the ideas of religious art, that they have 

wiped out in the last century a very large part 

he believed he should say the greater par! 
of the religious art and religious antiqul'les that 
100 years ago our churches everywhere po~ 
sessed. While there are still art treasures 
for the Church to keep, would it not be to the 
advantage of the clerical vocation 1! clerical 
students took a course of historical English 
architecture, and understood what this mean! 
in churches? A school of art preservation 
in connexion with clerical training would a's 
have its proper home in Cambridge in connexion 
with a continuation School of Archeology 4” 
Architecture. In most ages the religious att 
has been the popular art, and the artist _ 
found his best client in the churchtwan. Bat 
for the last 100 years this alliance }as _ 
its bond. He could count on his fingers on 
occasions when acknowledged paint«' = 
sculptors of the English school have in o 
last 100 years been allowed to show ‘el - 
in our cathedrals and churches. For '\« ‘hing 
the edifices of public nee take - ome 
. * y } ve ab 
rom any genuine artist. Wouk it n eo 
advan for every candidate for Orc pire 
given the opportunity of associat” © 
and understandi the artist—at ~ 5 

the extent of taking at its worth wha! | 
churches is often degraded stuff ? ™- * 
[We are indebted to the 7 ses for the 4 

report. ] 
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LLOYDS’ BANK, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


The new premises for Messrs. Lloyds) Bank: 
Ltd., have been erected from =e sr Yr 
Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, arch! gt 
London. The front is formed of gr on ae 
mere stone at the base and the Pa cur ie 
of Stainton stone. On the groun git 
bank-room, 28 ft. by 25 ft., with Ps oak 
floor, private-room, manager s-room, a gee" 
room. The upper part of the builell” i, 
been given up to offices 3 a ee 
entrance. The contractor 15 * oe - 
McNaughton, of Middlesbrough, 2"° |" 


any jd 
strong-room is by Milners’ Safe Company, I 
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No. 60, ST. JAMES’S-STREET. 

Tus building, which immediately adjoins 
Brookes’s Club, has been erected for the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Furness as his Weet-end offices, from 


\ 


<O ST GAMES'S ST. FOR THE REHON. LORD FURNESS “°° sei 
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the design of Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., of 
No. 17, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Externally, the uilding is of Portland stone 
of Renaissance character. The upper floors are 
arranged as high-class bachelor flats, and are 
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decorated throughout in the same character, 
the woodwork being of polished mahogany with 
fibrous plaster enrichments to walls and 
ceilings. A general kitchen with staff-rooms 
is arranged in the two floors in the roof for the 
use of the flats. 

The upper part is approached by a separate 
entrance, ia push-button electric lift to 
the various floors. 

A similar character of decoration is introduced 
into Lord Furness’s offices on the ground floor 
and basement. 

The general contractors were Messrs. G. E. 
Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone ; the carving was 
by Mr. Mabey, of Vauxhall Bridge-road. The 
internal fibrous plasterwork was by Messrs. 
G. & A. Brown, of Hammersmith-road, and the 
lift was by Messrs. Hammond & Champness. 


ee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

The Bristol Society of Architects have 
instituted a series of Saturday afternoon 
sketching expeditions during the summer 
months. The first of these took place to 
Chelvey and Nailsea Court. The members 
were received at Chelvey Church by the rector, 
who gave an interesting description of the 
building. The Manor House was next visited 
by the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Cottle, the fine 
old staircase and panelled rooms being greatly 
‘admired. Some time was devoted to sketching 
and measuring the architectural details of 
the Church Manor and barn, after which the 
party proceeded to Nailsea Court, the residence 
of Mr. Charles E. Evans, where the members 
were welcomed by Mr. and Miss Evans. This 
delightful old house, with its recent additions 
and wealth of antiques, is of much interest 
to the architectural student. Apart from 

reserving the original building, Mr. Evans 
as collected. and saved from destruction 
many valuable architectural works of historical 
importance, most of which have a connecting- 
link with former owners of the house. Some of 
these have been incorporated in the new 
additions, carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Arthur Stratton, A.R.1.B.A. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at 31, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin, on Monday last. The President. 
Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.LB.A., was 
in the chair. There were also present: Messrs. 
W. Kaye-Parry, L. O'Callaghan, H. Allberry, 
A. G. C. Millar, J. H. Webb, F. Hayes, G. P. 
Sheridan, F. G. Hicks, Professor Scott, and 
C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the ordinary meeting of 
May 6 and of the special meeting of the 16th 
were read and signed. A large amount of 
correspondence was dealt with. A discussion 
arose as to the projected public meeting to be 
held in connexion with the School of Architec- 
ture at the National University, and the 
committee dealing with the subject were asked 
to report on the present position of the matter. 
The question of nominating an assessor for 
the forthcoming competition for the new 
Municipal Buildings was under review. 

A motion in connexion with the scheme of 
examination was considered, and referred to 
the Examination Committee. Professor Scott 
was appointed to draw up the particulars for 
the Institute Prize, to be competed for by 
members of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland. 





THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
VISIT TO NOTTINGHAM. 


THE annual country meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held at Nottingham on the 30th 
ult., the Hon. C. H. Strutt presiding at the 
business meeting. 

Mr. Bernard Everard read a paper on the 
Derwent Valley Water Board’s scheme, and 
the members visited the works the following day. 

Mr. G. Turville Brown, in the course of a 
discussion on Mr. George S. Bragge’s paper on 
the coal and iron industries of Notts and Derby- 
shire, said that since the Eight Hours Act came 
into operation the coal trade had been carried 
on at a loss. Surveyors must be very careful 
not to make values upon the evidence of coal 
extraction in some of the older districts. 
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Annual Report. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution, which was held in London on Monday, 
the forty-fourth annual report of the Council 
was presented and adopted. The Conncil 
record an increase of 205 members over the 
total at the end of the Institution year in 
1911, making a grand total of 4,705. We take 
the following extracts from the Report:— 

Members will feel a deep sense of personal 
bereavement in the death of Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
whose interest in the Institution as Fellow, 
Examiner, Member of the Council, and as 
President had been for the last thirty-nine 
years of the closest nature. Mr. Rickman’s 
colleagues on the Council in particular must 
miss an influence which has always been 
directed towards the highest ideals of the 
profession, both educational and ethical ; 
while many a young surveyor, especiall 
among those who practise in quantities, will 
feel the loss of a sympathetic friend whose 
wide experience and sage advice was always 
at the service of those who needed them. 

Reference should also be made to the death 
of Mr. Arthur Harston, London (1890), whose 
kindly presence will be much missed at the 
Institution meetings, where he was one of the 
most regular attendants. 

The main item calling for comment in the 
balance-sheet for 1911 is the sum of 7,0580. 
paid on account of the building extension 
referred to later in this Report. This payment 
was partly provided for by the 2,500/. brought 
forward on deposit at the beginning of the year. 

The receipts from the hire of rooms were 
necessarily affected by the building operations, 
and fell from 442/. to 212/., but there are indi- 
cations that this loss will be more than made 
up during the present year. 


The Examinations, 191 2. 

The large increase which was recorded last 
year in the number of candidates presenting 
themselves for the Institution Examinations 
has been continued, the total, 1,223, being 
318 in excess of 1911, which in its turn was 
152 more than the highest previous record. 
{s then stated, this marked growth in the 
number of candidates must be attributed 
largely to a natural desire on their part to 
qualify for election to the class of professional 
Associates before the door is closed in October, 
1913, to all who have not passed the Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations. Another 
factor having a considerable influence upon the 
total has doubtless been the establishment 
of the great valuation department at Somerset 
House, the higher posts in coanexion with which 
are only open to those who have qualified by 
examination, the Institution Examinations 
being recognised by the Civil Service Com- 
missoners for this purpose. 

Among the 1,102 candidates who came up 
for the Professional Examinations were 102 
who had been referred back in their typical 
subject on a previous occasion and presented 
themselves for re-examination. Of the twelve 

Land Agency” candidates in this category 
nine passed; of the thirty-four “ Valuation ” 
candidates thirty passed: and of the fifty-six 

Building” and ‘* Quantity Surveyor ” candi- 
dates forty passed, thus completing their 
respective eXaminations. 


Scholarships at the Universities. 

rhe successful candidates for the Institution 
Scholarships tenable at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge respectively were : 
Mr. R. R. Davis at the former, and Mr. B. C. 
Adkin at the latter. For those in connexion 
with which the choice of the educational centre 
is left to the successful candidates, Mr. P. 
Whalley headed the list, and will hold his at 
Manchester University, while Mr. T. B. Manson, 
who came second, has chosen Glasgow University. 

The Council would remind members that 
candidates for these latter scholarships have 
the advantage not only of selecting their 
University, but also of deciding upon the course 
of instruction they will take, subject only 
to the condition that the course must be one 
approved by the Council as appertaining 
to the surveyors profession. 


Publications. 

al for the best paper read at aa 
general meeting during the session 
1910 ll was awarded by the Council to Mr. 
E. mre for paper entitled ** Some Notes 
on ighway Law as Affecting Propert 

Owners. The President: had a difficulty in 
deciding which was the best paper sent in to be 
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read at a junior meeting during the present 
session, and finally bracketed Mr. F. 8. Eden 
and Mr. E. Page as joint winners of the 
President's Prize. Their respective papers, 
“The Simplification of Land Transfer” and 
“Some Notes on Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction,” will be found in Part I., Vol. XVIII., 
of the Professional Notes. 


The Library. 

The library has benefited by a valuable 
bequest of topographical, architectural, and 
other books from the shelves of the late Mr. 
T. M. Rickman. In particular this includes 
a fine set of John Britton’s works on the history 
and antiquities of the English cathedrals, 
besides other volumes of a similar character. 

There has also been added to the library 
by purchase an interesting portfolio of a 
engravings, and lithographs, illustrative of t 
various structures known as London Bridge 
from 1209 to 1831. Members who feel an 
interest in antiquarian London should take an 
opportunity of looking through these. 


The Forestry Museum. 

~~ Forestry gp has — redecorated, 
the old exhibits being removed preparatory 
to some being remounted — ~_ replaced 
by new specimens. The wor reorganising 
the por Ms, must necessarily be slow, but it 
is hoped that by next autumn a number of the 
new exhibits will be in position. It is proposed 
that the museum should comprise a typical 
collection of English timbers, together with 
specimens of the industries, pests, and other 
matters connected with English forestry. With 
this object in view, in addition to the botanical 
cases, the exhibits dealing witn pruning, 
creosoting, etc., and the collections of seed and 
cones, the following special exhibits are being 
installed :— 

(1) Examples illustrating wood industries 
and the commercial utilisation of timber. 

(2) Acomplete exhibit of willows in connexion 
with the manufacture of cricket bats. 

(3) Boards and sections of the various 
timbers grown in this country. 

(4) Models and specimens of fungi affecting 
trees, 

(5) Photographs of notable trees in the 
British Isles and of good examples of English 
and Continental forestry. 

The cases of injurious insects are being 
remounted, and by the addition of such further 
specimens as are needed this section will be 
brought practically up to date. Specimens of 
timber used in constructional work, showing 
the common and botanical names of the tree, 
together with the alternative names by which 
the timber is known, will be included. By 
this means it is hoped as far as possible to 
eater for the different branches in which 
members may be interested, and the Council 
confidently appeal to members to aid in this 
object by sending. to the museum specimens 
of practical interest in order that it may 
become thoroughly representative. 


The Institution Premises. 

The extension referred to in the last annual 
report has now been completed, the back of 
the old building having been thrown out over 
Princes’-mews as far as the new street 
separating the Institution from the Guildhall 
of the Middlesex County Council, which is 
now in course of erection. By this extension 
the lecture hall has been somewhat lengthened 
and its acoustic properties greatly improved ; 
the Council chamber has been nearly doubled 
in size and made more worthy of the Institution ; 
further reading, smoking, and lavatory accom- 
modation has been provided for members on 
the ground floor ; and the secretarial and staff 
offices have been conveniently placed together 
at the back of the building, thus allowing 
a more effective supervision, and adding to the 
efficiency of the work. 

The Council feel that Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
the architect, is to be congratulated upon the 
addition he has made to the building erected by 
his father; they confidently anticipate the 
extension will add to the comfort of members 
and receive their cordial approval. 

The lecture hall has been further adorned 
by the addition of three portraits to those 
already hanging on its walls ; that of the Right 
Hon. Lord Alverstone, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief 
Justice of England, by the Hon. John Collier, 
which was painted on the instruction of the 
Council to commemorate his lordship’s twenty- 
five years’ membership of their body and as 
some acknowledgment of the obligation under 
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which the Institution stands io \ards him { 
the valuable assistance and ady ico which he 
has 80 freely placed at its servic. during that 
riod. The other two, which were paints 
° Re ted 

VY private subscription, are a portrait of Mr 
Daniel Watney, also by the Hon. John Collier 
and one of Sir Alexander R. Stenning, by Mr 
P. Tennyson Cole. ‘ie ia 

An important departmental committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Kempe, K.C.B 
has been set up by the Treasury to inguire 
into the changes which have taken place in 
the relations between imperial and local taxa. 
tion since the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1901. : 

As a result of the appointment of this com. 
mittee, a Land Conference was called to consider 
the effect of an extension of the principle of 
— site values, which it is understood was 
one of the principal points upon which evidence 
was taken. All the more important societies 
connected with urban and dean! landed interests 
were represented, and forms were drawn up 
with the object of showing actual results in 
existing cases. 
The Hon. Edward Gerald Strutt has been 
elected by ballot President for the ensuing 

ar, in succession to Mr. W. E. Horne, MP. 

ne Vice-Presidents for the vear were elected 
as follows :—Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. E. B, I’Anson, F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
W.E. Woolley, and Mr. John Farrer ; and there 
were added to the Council Mr. J. H. Sabin, Mr. 
a Inglis Davidson, and Mr. John McClare 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has recently taken place 
between the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland and the Local Government Board for 
Ireland as to the qualifications of person- 
employed as architects under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts 

Mr. C. A. Owen, B.A, F.R.IB.A., Hon. 
Secretary of the Royal Institute, wrote on 
April 2 to the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Ireland, mentioning that when 
the rules and regulations under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1906, were being considered 
some correspondence passed between th’ 
Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland and the Board, when the Counc! 
of the Institute pointed out that the draft 
regulations relating to the qualifications o! 
these persons and the scale of their remuneration 
were not such as would induce skilled architects 
to seck employment in connexion with buildings 
to be erected under the Act. The Council fel 
it their duty to invite the Board to consider Ge 
disastrous results both to the ratepayers ane 
also to the occupiers of the cottages which 
were bound to follow the employment ©! 
unqualified persons as architects. They also 
wrote in similar terms to the Chief Secretary, 
who, in his reply, stated that the Board © weed 
and he regarded their view as reasonable or 
the work of.an architect in connexion wit 
schemes under the Labourers Act did not 
require specialised knowledge. That Lins 
perience,” wrote Mr. Owen, “in the workin 
of the Act has not confirmed this view is show? 
by the following extract from the Py 
Journal of February 21, 1912 :— ded 

““Few Unions in Ireland are better prov" of 
with labourers’ cottages than the Unig 
Kilmallock ; but a report, which recalls Mr. 
Birrell’s advice to the Councils to 
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workmanship employed, indicates ‘ wae 
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yers passed a resolution, stating gst vb 
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University degree,’ sho . ot coy cottages 
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periodically. Rural District Counc: 
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“\~ Couneil,” proceeded Mr. Owen, “ are 
aware that the experience of the Kilmallock 
Union is by mo means singular; that much 
dissatisfaction prevails throughout Ireland on 
account of the excessive annual cost of repairs 
to the cottages already built, and they therefore 
desire me respectfully to su t to your Board 
that the time has arrived when the regulations 
dealing with the appointment of architects 
under the Act may be amended, so that, with 
skilled supervision, future cottages might be 
more carefully constructed, and thus diminish 
the cost of maintenance,” 

The reply received was as follows, from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, Ireland :— 

“The Local Government Board for Ireland 
have had before them your letter of the 2nd 
inst. relative to the qualifications and remunera- 
tion of persons employed as architects under 
the Labourers Acts ; and they desire me to direct 
your attention to the amendment of Rule 
50 (f) of the Labourers Order of 1906, as con- 
tained in Rule 48 (f) of the Labourers Order, 
1912, a copy of which is enclosed for the 
information of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland. 

Mr. Owen, in the course of his response, 
wrote :-— 

“The Council, having compared the rules 
in the Orders of 1906 and 1912, are of opinion 
that the amendment of Rule 50 (f) of the 
Order of 1906 as contained in Rule 48 (f) of the 
Order of 1912 will not have the effect of ensuring 
that only skilled persons shall be employed as 
architects in connexion with schemes under 
the Act. 

The Council have already pointed out that 
they consider the scale of remuneration as laid 
down in the Order of 1906 is not such as would 
induce skilled persons to seek employment as 
architects, and they (the Council) fail to find 
in the Order of 1912 any Rule authorising 
increased remuneration, 

The Council are confident that if the remuner- 
ation were adequate there would be no difficulty 
in getting properly qualified persons to act as 
architects, and they therefore trust that the 
Local Government Board will reconsider and 
amend the rules relating to the qualifications 
and remuneration of persons to be. employed 
as architects under the. Act.”’ 

The following letter was written, by order of 
the Chief Secretary, to Mr. Webb, who was 
Hon, Secretary of the Institute in the year 1907. 
It is referred to in the second clause of Mr. 
Uwen’s of April 2, 1912 —— 

“Trish Office, 
Old Queen-street, 
London, 
May 27, 1907. 

Sim, —With reference to your letter of May 6, 
enclosing a copy of the correspondence which 
has passed hetween the Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland and the Local Government 
Boad, I am desired by the Chief Secretary to 
say that he has given careful consideration 
to the Institute’s representation that the result 
of the scale of fees proposed for architects’ 
work in connexion with schemes for labourers’ 
cottages is that inferior men are appointed, 
with results detrimental to the public interest. 

In reply, I am desired to say that among the 
hew provisions of the Act of 1906 is that 
contained in seet, 27, which provides that any 
person whom @ District Council propose to 
employ as an architect shall satisfy the Local 
“overnment Board that he has sufficient 
know! dge and experience for such employment. 

Rul. 50 (1) of the Labourers (Ireland) Order, 
made :n pursuance of the Act, prescribes what 
Persons shall be deemed to be eligible for such 
*mplvment, and recognises as eli sg 2am 
other than those who may is ellows, 
Mem! rs, ete, of any recognised professional 


associ.\ion or institute of architects. 
The Local Government Board hold, and 
the Chief Secretary regards their view as 


reaso: ible, that the work of an architect in 
conne on with schemes under the Labourers’ 
Act oes not require specialised knowledge. 
Their cxperience has shown that excellent 
work .. connexion with such schemes has been 
done a moderate cost by men who did not 
claim (1 any way to be professional architects. 
The r...c in question was accordingly so framed 
“S No’ \o apply to professional men alone, but 
merel to secure that the persons appointed 
shoul ve thoroughly competent to carry out 
the w. ck which devolves upon an architect in 
Sonne on with labourers’ schemes. 

The Local Government Board inform the 
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Chief Secretary that they know of no case in 
which a Rural District Council has experienced 
any difficulty in obtaining competent persons 
who are willing to carry out the work at the 
rate of remuneration laid down by the rules. 
The Board are satisfied that many highly- 
— men have applied to Rural District 
uncils for employment at less than the 
maximum fees fixed in the Order. They are 
of opinion that it would be invidious to give the 
names of any such persons, and I am to add 
that it is quite possible that these applicants 
are not amongst the members of the Irish 
Institute of Architects. W. R. Davies. 
James H. Webb, Esq.” 


-_*}--— 
GENERAL NEWS. 





The British Museum. 

Sir Sidney Colvin, who has for so many vears 
filled with distinction the post of Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
is about to retire from the public service. 


Romano-British Sculptures. 

Early application should be made to the 
Secretary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies, at No. 19, Bloomsbury- 
square, W.C., for specimens of the casts of 
Romano-British sculpture which are now in 
course of being issued by the Society purely 
in the interests of education and archzological 
study and not as a commercial venture. 


London University Site. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the University 
of London, held on the 30th ult., the following 
resolution was carried :—‘ That the Senate 
welcome the efforts of Lord Haldane and of other 
friends of University education in London to 
raise funds towards the present and future 
needs of the University, and have referred to a 
Special Committee the consideration of the 
most suitable site for the University. A 
Committee, consisting of thirteen members, in 
addition to the three official members was 
appointed to consider and report on the question 
of an adequate site for the headauarters of 
the University. 

Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey. 

From the report of the Council of the Photo- 
graphic Survey and Record of Surrey for 1911 
we learn that during the past year 296 prints 
have been received as follows:—From seventeen 
Survey members, 267; from nineteen non- 
members, 28; from one professional photo- 
grapher, 1; total, 296. The records received 
are classified as follows :—Architecture, 143 ; 
art and literature, 74; anthropology and 
antiquities, 20; natural history, 6; topography 
and passing events, 53; total, 296. Total 
brought forward from last report, 4,775. Grand 
total, 5,071. Six hundred and sixty-four 
lantern slides have been received during the 
past year, making a total to date of 1,122. 
The prints contcibuted to section of architecture 
during the year number 143. About one-half 
of these are of Godalming, Guildford, Eashing, 
and the immediate neighbourhood of these 
laces. Prints have also been received of 

letchingley, Warlingham, Kenley, Sanderstead, 
Ockley, Capel, Wonersh, Shere, Chiddingfold, 
Mickleham, Limpsfield, Merstham, Reigate, 
Redhill, Earlswood, Ewell, Merton, Walton-on- 
the-Hill, and Farnham. Not so many details 
of churches have been contributed as in many 
former years, but more views of old houses 
and inns. There are still many churches in 
Surrey of which details of interiors would be 
useful. Two records of Wattlehurst Farm, 
at Ockley, may be mentioned as of more than 
passing interest. The name denotes the age 
and construction of this house. Interesti 
also are several views of old cottages in an 
around Godalming, and a view of the Crown 
Inn, Chiddingfold, said to date from 1,350. 
Among prints which have been added as a result 
of the Richmond excursion are views of The 
Trumpeting House, Queensbury House, and 
Asgill House (these three houses now standing 
upon the grounds and site of Richmond Palace) ; 
also views of Petersham Lodge and Petersaam 
House. Tae Old Watch House, Ewell, is an 
interesting record, while an old house in the 
borough of Farnham, formerly known as the 
‘ Goat's Head,” is an addition to the collection. 
This house has been carefully restored, and 
now exists as a perfect example of a XVIth- 
century house; there are evidences of a much 
earlier house, probably XIVth or XV th century. 
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Four examples of Eashing Bridge, one of the 
most picturesque in Surrey, have been sent in 
by a member. It may be mentioned that this 
bridge is now under the care of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


Skyscrapers in New York. 

The British Consul-General in America, in a 
report just issued, refers to the scarcity of land in 
New York consequent upon the city being built 
upon along narrow promontory and the building 
of sky-scrapers as a result. He says: “ Land, 
therefore, which under normal circumstances 
could only give home or office room to, say, 
200 or 300, now gives room to 10,000 or even 
14,000. The extra cost in building is more 
than covered by the increased rates asked and 
obtained. Sky-scrapers are gradually moving 
northward and are increasing in numbers 
in the south, until in the future it is to be 
anticipated that New York will be a city of 
sky-scrapers. What will happen then is an 
interesting subject for speculation. To-day, 
forming, as they do, a sort of vacuum into 
which hundreds of thousands of human beings 
are projected every day at about the same 
hour, and from which they are ejected every 
morning, also in crowds, the sky-scrapers 
have paralysed all efforts to relieve traffic 
congestion in New York. 

“New roads, ferries, railways, subways, 
and elevated tracks have been made, but as 
fast as they are completed the growing traffic 
overtakes their carryi powers and the 
congestion remains as bad as ever. The 
making of new ways of communication is 
limi the sky-scraper extension is, for the 
time, unlimited, and therefore it would seem 
as if the congestion of traffic must become 
greater than ever, the supply of passengers 
always exceeding the means of communication. 
The day apparently must come, and before 
many years are past, when the sky-scrapers 
have brought the city to an impasse, when 
millions will be working where thousands were 
intended to work, where rates have risen to such 
a figure that they cannot profitably be made, 
and when people will begin to find it necessary 
to carry on their business more chiefly in 
places situated not on Manhattan Island.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


pe 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Timber Specifications. 

Str,—It seems to be a general opinion that 
architects’ specifications for the timber used in 
construction should be brought more “ up to 
date.” With this object, I should be obliged 
if you will insert in your valuable paper the 
short specification which I enclose, and invite 
comments thereon for the benefit of all 
concerned. A READER. 


(The following is the specification referred to. 
We should be glad to receive the opinions of 
our readers upon it.—Ep.] 


“ The deals and timber for carpenters’ work 
or carcassing to be as follows :—Sizes 12 in. by 
4 in. and under to be sound, bright, square- 
edged Baltic or White Sea, red or yellow, and 
larger sizes to be sawn from White Sea larch 
of best quality baulk timber. The roof 
boarding and rough boarding in roof gangways 
to be second quality “Swedish” or second 
** Finish.” 

The flooring, where of deal, to be extra first 
or first quality Swedish yellow. Firsts which do 
not represent the highest grade—i.e., which 
have an extra first shipped above them—will not 
be accepted. 

The fi-in. flooring on first floor, where of 
| wert to be “ prime ” or “ selected prime,” 
ree from knots or sap. 

The wood for joinery (where not oak) to be 
Baltic or White Sea, red or yellow, selected 
from the best quality White Sea or best quality 
Swedish only. No nominal seconds nor any 
selection therefrom to be used. 

All the panels of doors (which are not of 
oak) to be Canadian yellow pine, quite free 
from knots, or American whitewood of similar 
quality. 

All wood to be in long lengths, free from 
open shakes, large loose or dead knots, or more 
than a small proportion of perfectly bright 
sap, and to be thoroughly seasoned. The 
admissibility of small shakes, knots, and a 
modicum of bright sap will be considered in 
relation to the position of such defects and their 
effect upon the visible finished work.” 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article deals with the Institute 
Elections and the Compromise. 


In “ Notes” columns (p. 657) appear com- 
ments on: ‘Architects and the Corporate 
Sense”; “Regent's Quadrant”; “* Civic 
Responsibilities"; “The Clergy and Archi- 
tecture’’; “Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London.” 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when Mr. 
William Woodward read a paper on “ The 
Responsibilities of Architects and the Case of 
Minter rv. Waldstein’’ (see p. 658). 


A report of the meeting of the Church 
Building Society is given on p. 660. A short 
paper read by Mr. W. Tapper is given in the 
report. 

A paper entitled “ Architects and the 
Corporate Sease,” read before the Transvaal 
Institute of Architects, is given on p. 661. 


Some remarks by the new Slade Professor of 
Art at Cambridge, Mr. E. S. Pricr, appear on 
p. 662, under the title, “‘ The Study of Art.” 


The annual meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution took place on Monday (see p. 663). 


In Correspondence column (p.° 665) is a 
letter upon “ Timber Specifications.” 


The Monthly Illustrated Review of Civic 
Design (p. 667) includes: “The Royal Visit 
to India” ; “ A Suggested Whitehall Improve- 
ment”’; “A Town-Planning Conference ” ; 
“ Housing Reform ’’; and Notes. 

The Building Trade Section (p. 672) includes : 
“The Study of Timber”; “‘ Concrete-Mixers’’; 
“Projected New Buildings in the Pro- 
vinces,”’ ete. 

Book notices {p. 675) include : 
British Archeology’; “‘ Amateur Joinery in 
the Home"; “Pictures by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A.” ; “The Parish of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields.”’ 


i 
MEETINGS. 


“ Byways in 


Fripary, June 7. 


The Institution of Water Engineers.—Summer general 
meeting, Cheltenham. 
The lastitution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 


Scottish district meeting, Albert Hall, Stirling. 
Saturpay, June &, 
The Institution of Water Engineers.—Summer general 
meeting, Cheltenham. 
The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. — 
Scottish district meeting, Albert Hall, Stirling. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Yester 
House and Castle 
Mowpar, Jusxe 10. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—The fifteenth 
general meeting (business). (1) To receive the Report 
of the Serutineers appointed to direct the election of 
the Council, Standing Committees, etc., for the year of 
Office 1911-1912 (2) To proceed with the election of 
candidates for membership under By-laws 8 and 9, (3) 
notices of motion: Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., to move 
“That a fulland proper Report of the debate at the 
annual general meeting on May 6 with reference to 
St. Paul's Bridge be printed in the Jowrnal.’’ Mr. 
W.R. Davidge to move “ That, having regard to the 
report of the Honorary Auditors for 1911 and to the 
state of the Institute finances, it is desirable, in the 
opinion of this meeting, that a Committee should 
forthwith be appointed with power to inquire generally 
into the finances of the Institute and all matters 
relating thereto. The Committee to consist of three 
members of the Council and three members of the 
general body, with power to add to their number: the 
Committee to have access to all documents and the 
services of all officers and advisers of the R I.B.A. ; to 
make any inquiries they may deem advisable, aud to 
report in writing, with any recommendations, to the 
Council of the Royal Institute ; the Report to be issued 
with or printed in the Journal and submitted for 


discussion at a business or general meeting of the 
Institute.’ 8 p.m. 
he Inc f 


rporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpen- 


ters’ Ha Lon don wall).— Paper by Mr. H. Goodwin 
Robinson on “ Up-to-Date Methods of Waterproofing 
and Roofing.’ 8 p.m 
Tuvrspay, June 13. 
Society of Ant 8.30 p.m, 
_—_ 
>< 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“TRESSES AND Strains. By F. R. Farrow, 


FLR.LB.A. (London: Whittaker & Co. 5s, 
net. 
Buttemnc Structures rs EART? QUAKE 


COUNTRIES, By Inz. Alfredo Montel. 
(wondon: C. Grifin & Co. &s. 6d. net * 

SUTTERWORT !'S WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
CASES London: Butterworth & Cov.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
Whiteley Park, Surrey. 

We are informed that in addition to the 
award to Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., 
second and third premiums have been awarded 
respectively to Messrs. Colleutt & a» 36, 
Rloomsbury-square ; and to Professor 8. D. 
Adshead F.R.LB.A., 46, Great Russell-street, 
London. 

University College, Dublin. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., is the assessor 
in the competition, limited to architects living 
and practising in Ireland, for the onc new 
buildings for University College, blin. 


Whitley-rosd Primitive Methodist Church, 
Eastbourne. 

The competition recently held for this church 
has been settled in favour of Messrs. G 
Baines & Son, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., 
who have been appointed architects for the 
work. The estimated cost of the first portion 
of the scheme is 2.5000. 


Workmen's Cottages, Rhos. 

The competition for workmen's cottages, 
Rhos, has been decided as follows :—Mr. J. D. 
Arfon Jones, 140, Calabria-road, Highbury, 
London, N., and Mr. T. Vickars Henshaw, 44, 
Turret-road, Liscard, Cheshire, equal first ; and 
Mr. E. W. Stubbs, Grayshott, Marlborough- 
road, South Croydon, S.E., second. 


Welsh National Memorial Sanatoria. 

With reference to our note last week (p. 634), 
in which we warned intending competitors that 
no professional assessor had been appointed, 
the Secretary writes that ‘‘ the Committee do 
not desire architects to submit anything in the 
nature of elaborate plans, but merely what 
are generally known as pencil sketches, giving a 
rough outline of what the architect would 
suggest were he invited to prepare detailed 
plans. Subsequently, the Committee hope to 
select not more than six architects to submit 
competitive designs for the King Edward VII. 
Welsh National Memorial. In the selection of 
these gentlemen, the Committee will be to 
some extent guided by the pencil sketch 
sent in, and the details accompanying it, together 
with the experience which the architect may 
already have had in similar work. Although the 
*‘ particulars’ sent out contain a mass of details, 
the important paragraph therein, so far as the 
present preliminary proceedings are concerned, 
is the following :—' Sketch plans should be 
accompanied by a report giving: (a) A pre- 
liminary estimate of the cost of erection; 
(b) & short explanation of the sketch plans; 
{c) particulars of other buildings, especially 
sanatoria and hospitals erected in accordance 
with plans prepared by the architect con- 
cerned and under his supervision.’ The final 
selection of the completed plans sent in by the 
selected architects will be made by the Com- 
mittee under the guidance of an experienced 
assessor. 


Mural Decorations, Crosby Hall. 

The awards in connexion with the various 
competitions initiated by the Mural Decoration 
Committee will be announced during the 
exhibition of designs now to be seen at Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne-walk. In a later issue full 
reference will be made to the individual works ; 
meanwhile it may be said that the exhibition 
is well worth a visit. Apart from the com- 
petitive designs, there are works by Mr. John 8. 
Sargent, R.A., Mr. Strang, Mr. Tonks, Miss 
McNaught, Mr. L. McD. Gill, and other artists. 


Reigate Lodge Estate. 

The Corporation of the Borough of Reigate 
invite competitive plans and schemes from 
architects, surveyors, and others for the laving- 
out and porting “a. about 112 acres of the 
Reigate Lodge Estate. Premiums of thirty 
guineas and ten guineas are offered. A “ duly- 
qualified assessor” is mentioned in the 
conditions, but his’ name has not been 
announced, 

Competition Etiquette. 

Mr. Henry W. Coussens, A.R.L.B.A., addresses 
a letter to the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, from which we extract the 
following paragraph :—‘‘ In the Kalendar there 
are given the regulations governing architec- 
tural competitions, and, as certain of these are 
stated to be ‘ essential, one therefore presumes 
they must be complied with by promoters before 
members of the Institute can be allowed to 
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compete. These regulations cai be read } 

and are clear enough to be uri ae — 
In any public competition, therefore, where the 
conditions of the promoters do 110 comply with 
these regulations, surely all members of the 
Institute should refrain from drawing even so 
much as a line until such time as the conditions 
are revised, and certainly in any negotiations 
that may be carried on with a view to such 
revision one would expect the Institute t) 
insist that the necessary revision should be 
made in reasonable time, and thus enable all 
members to compete who may desire to do so,” 


King’s Heath Baths Competition, Birmingham. 

It is stated in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects that the Council 
of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
have add a letter to the promoters of 
this competition objecting to Clause 4 of the 
conditions, which reserves to the promoters 
the right to appoint an independent assessor 
or assessors, and urging that the usual cours 
followed in public competitions of importance 
should be observed—viz., that the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
be requested to nominate an assessor, More. 
over, that the Council have circularised the 
members of their Association, asking them to 
abstain from competing until the offending 
clause has been amended. 
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Study for a Royal Memorial. 


HIS study was prepared at a time 
when the position of the Edward VII. 
Memorial was not decided on, in 
order to show the possibilities of 

Parliament-square as a site, and as a suggestion 

for a dignified treatment enhancing the surround. 

ings and adequately expressing the character- 
istic activities of the deceased monarch. The 
drawing is shown at the present Royal Academy 

Exhibition. ae, 

A Suggestion for Whitehall. 
DrveLopments in the Whitehall district wi! 
be proposed shortly, and in our article 

beginning on p. 668, and with Mr. Berrington s 

drawing, we anticipate the problem, offering 

a solution which we hope will be worthy 0! 

consideration by the authorities. 

The Royal Visit to India, = 
REFERENCE is made in the article beginning 
on p. 667 to the temporary buildings and 
decorations erected on the occasion of the 
visit of the King and Queen to India. Un one 
of our plates the Reception Pavilion. Bombay. 
and a Processional Road are illustrated. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 7, 1502. 











The International Exhibition. 
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of - CIVIC DESIGN. 








Reception Pavilion. 








THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: 
CIVIC DECORATIONS OF BOMBAY. 


their Imperial Majesties in Bombay Apollo Bunder, Fig. 1, and the presentation 
were divided into twe sections—first, of the address from the Corporation, while 
those undertaken by the Government, and, the citizens undertook the decoration of the 
second, those undertaken by the citizens of route of the procession through Bombay. 
Bombay. The Government part consisted of Mr. Wittet, Consulting Architect to the 


fig preparations for the reception of arranging for the landing and reception at the 





aye 


Government, prepared the designs for the 
buildings and general arrangements on the 
Bunder, in consultation with His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, 
who took a keen personal interest in the 
work from the outset. 
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Fig. 1. Apollo Bunder, Bombay : Pavilion and Amphitheatre for the Reception of their Majesties. 


Mr. G. Wittet, Architect. 
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‘by Fig. 2. The Parsee Arch. 
at 
Pe ae f At t] - ' ; mt ey 
hh t the janding steps a reception pavilion baskets of natural flowers. The buildings 
: ia was erected (p. 667 and plate), Saracenic in were lined out with rose-pink electric lamps 
HE mu | style, consisting of a domed porch, a central and the central open space ringed with 
i nave, and two side aisles, where the chiefs amber. 
1 } Hei : 4 , ‘ . ee 
if ind hi officials were grouped. The struc- When the Committee of Citizens came to 
Tele. ure was White throughout, with the mould- consider the question of street decorations 
ant & ngs and ornament picked out in gold. The it was thought advisable to endeavour to 
ag open space behind the pavilion was lined out carry the note which had been begun at the 
i With White Saracenic pillars of reinforeed Bunder throughout, and Mr. Wittet was 
ey nerete surmounted by golden lions en- asked to prepare a scheme for the general 


ng the guard of honour. The enclosed 
space was covered with white sand, with the 
I pet, 15 ft. wide, stretching from the 
pavihon to the Royal dais in front of the 











































MpPiithneatre, 
Phe d iis consisted of a platform 2 ft. 6 in. 
g with a canopy over the central portion 
d_ with Royal blue silk surmounted 
Imperial Crown in gold. Round the 
reed work parapet of the canopy were 
banner poles bearing emblematical 
gs of the Empire. 
wo t} ; 





irones Of Indian design and work- 
‘hip were placed under the canopy for 
Majesties They were of teak wood 
gilded; the seats and backs were 
{ gold, specially woven in Surat 





vilh a pattern containing the Royal mono- 
UT ims r 

In fr the dais a great amphitheatre 

rected to seat 3,000 people ; the walling 

me towers were white relieved with gold, 


seating and steps were covered with 
cloth dyed a soft green tone. 

© top stage of the amphitheatre was 
ed an arcade having a mast at 
ple rving a banner and rich flower 


Stoons het we. 
ll 
All tiie I ‘ of 


theatre wer 





fest 


the pavilion and amphi- 
estooned with garlands and 








decorations of the city. 

In the scheme as carried out the different 
leading communities in the city were repre- 
sented. The road leading from the Bunder 
was lined out with slender white minarets with, 
gold domes linked together with festoons of 
leaves and flowers (see plate). These 
garlands were the only portion of the decora- 
tions obtained from home. They retained 
their bright colours for about a week; after 
that the Indian sun and dust were too much 
for them. The minarets were spaced 30 ft. 
apart, and each bore a 9-ft. banner with an 
Indian device. At the start of the road were 
two large minarets with balconies and 
cupolas, and the vista led up to a great 
Saracenic arch. A number of roads meet 
and cross beyond this arch, and that portion 
was left clear, the decorative treatment 
again starting where the procession entered 
Hornby-road. A long avenue of pillars led 
up to the Parsee arch, a massive structure 
modelled on restorations of old Assyrian 
work (Fig. 2). The upper gallery was 
draped in purple velvet, the main structure 
was white with green and gold decorations. 

Beyond this the route passed between 
pillars of Hindu design, square on plan, and 
roofed with conical cupolas characteristic of 
Jain architecture gaily decorated in primary 
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colours and surmounted \ 


1912. 


The pillars were in pairs, ¢.:\, Lan 
golden elephant on a bracks: i. the the 
festoons across the street. At t}e Munici er 
Buildings an arch of Renais acai 
was erected bearing the arms «| the city 
At the entrace to the native town four pairs 


of Hindu pillars were erected. In. the 
narrow streets no decorations were attempted 
until the entrance to the Mohammedans 
quarter was reached. Here four minarets. 
50 ft. high, were erected (Fig. 3), with 4 
canopy of green silk with tinsel decorations 
suspended in the centre. Where the route 
started to return eight minarets formed , 
circle round the cross roads linked with 
banners and festoons. The broad nev 
Sandhurst-road, which the Improvement 
Trusts have opened from east to west, was 
treated with minarets, banners, and festoons 
leading up to the cotton arch, a structure 
composed entirely of cotton bales and loose 
cotton to the value of about 12,0001. This 
curious erection, typifying Bombay's chiei 
industry, was not unpleasing from a decora- 
tive point of view. Beyond this the treat. 
ment of pillars and lining out minarets vas 
carried on with only one variation in the 
Renaissance pair representing Goa. The long 
avenue of Queen’s-road, where fine trees 
meet across, was left untouched, the decora- 
tive scheme beginning again at the Secretariat 
in Mayo-road, and sweeping round to the 
arch leading to the Bunder. 


A SUGGESTED WHITEHALL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue general growth of the country and « 
the functions which the State is called upon 
to trform leads to an inevitable increas 
in the number of buildings necessary to house 
the ever-increasing array of Government officials. 

Tradition and convenience alike have made 
Whitehall the centre of Government adminis 
tration, and offices for this purpose hav 
gradually spread along the western side of 
the street from Spring-gardens to Parliament 
square. This side being now fully occupied, 
any further space required must be found on 
the eastern side, where a beginning has been 
made by the erection of the War Office and th 
Office for the Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. 

Extending from Horse Guards-avenue to 
Westminster Bridge, between Whitehall and 
the Embankment, is a strip of land the whole ot 
which will probably be acquired in time for 
Government buildings. Already the northern 
end adjoining Horse Guards-avenue has, we 
understand, been acquired, on which a building 
is to be placed which will lead to the demolition 
of the old houses in Whitehall-gardens and¢ 
seriously interfere with the present open space 
at the back of Gwydyr House. * 

As it is apparent that the building for whic b 
powers are now being sought from Parliament 
will not be the last in this neighbourhood 1 
would seem more reasonable to look ahead and 
to make some general scheme embo:\ying the 
whole of the land between Whitelal! and the 
river, of which the proposed buildin: vuld 


form the first instalment, rather than to )ro eed 
on the piecemeal method, whic! ; been 
responsible for so many of our blun in the 
< this connexion we naturally r ei 
fine scheme for the western sid: tehall, 
and we cannot help wonderin: et a 
similar scheme produced to-day | ater 
side would have any better chao —~ 
carried out in its entirety. (0" the 

t advance we have made in - 
there is surely some ground for li we 


interest may be aroused and tha’ - 
minds, who, all unknown to us, © ae! 
our destinies in these matters, 0 la 


to take a wider view of their respo" 
to realise the effect of their pr ccs 
upon the future destiny of Londo rth- 

It is evident that no treatmen' © ere 
ern part of this site can be constr! tehall- 
unless it preserves the open space’ los a 
gardens and at the same tim ve line 


leratlon 
e involved 
\\ hitehall 


a architectural finish and 
to hitehall, while taking into 
any traffic improvement which vag 
and the general im rovement © 
and the district as a whole. 
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It is suggested that the problem might be 

considerably simplified and these advantages 
obtained by creating a new street, as shown in 
the accompanying plan (page 670) and view 
‘gee plate) looking up Whitehall. 
“This would have the added advantage of 
opening up @ new vista in Whitehall and of 
providing a site for a monument on the axis 
of Downing-street and an open vista to the 
iver. 
Fr The plan shows the whole of the land between 
Whitehall and the Embankment devoted to 
Government buildings, the lay-out of which 
would be to some extent governed by the neces- 
sity of respecting the old Banqueting Hall 
and New Scotland-yard. 

The new street would take up a certaia 
amount of space which might otherwise be 
used for the new buildings, but to compensate 
for this projections are shown in the gardens 
of the Embankment. It is felt that air space 
is of more value in Whitehall than on the 
Embankment, where the whole width of the 
river is available, and that such projections 
would relieve the monotony and cliff-like appear- 
ance of any range of high buildings continuing 
the frontage line and general height of Whitehall- 
court and the National Liberal Club. 

But, whatever value there may be in this 
suggestion, it cannot be too strongly urged that 
no definite steps should be taken towards the 
erection of a new building without giving 
due consideration to all the possibilities in- 
volved, 


A TOWN-PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. 


A national Town-Planning Conference, at- 
tended by representatives of nearly all local 
authorities in the North of England and the 
Midlands, opened in the Association Hall, Man- 
hester, on the 22nd ult. It was convened 


by the National Advisory Town-Planning 
Committee. Mr. Alderman W. Thompson, of 


Richmond, Chairman of the National Housing 
and Town-Planning Council, presided. 

The Chairman (we quote from the Manchester 
(‘uardian) explained that the Conference had 
veen called to consider how best to put into 
peration an Act of Parliament which would 
secure better sanitary conditions and greater 
imenities for dwellings in the large industrial 
ireas in the North and Midlands cf England. 
In his opinion this was a matter of life and death. 
In Lancashire alone there were 81,000 deaths 
every year—a quarter of which at least were 
preventable—and a corrected death-rate of 
IS per thousand. In Westmorland the death- 
rate was 11 per thousand. Why should 
there be such a difference ? It might be said 
the cause was industrial, but the figures did 
jot bear that out, for there were parts of Lanca- 
shire and of Manchester and Liverpool more 
healthy than Westmorland. It was not the 
limate or the nature of the people's occupa- 
tion; it was the condition of the dwellings 
and the surroundings of the dwellings of the 
eople. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, the Secretary, 
presented a report on the first stage of a town- 
planning scheme, indicating the character and 
scope of the land to be included. One en- 
couraging feature of the movement, he said, 
was the enlightened attitude of many large 
landowners. At Sheffield, for instance, owners 
came forward and even suggested that instead 

twenty houses being allotted to the acre 
there should be only twelve. They were 


beginning to recognise that as a result of a 
wiser spreading of the population much more 
of their land was likely to come into use and 
‘hat this was good business. 


Replying to a question as to the stage at 
whic erry-building could be stopped under 
the sneme, the Chairman explained that once 
hotice of such a scheme had been given all 
ilding was done at owner's risk. No 
“om) asation was payable after formal notice 
had toon given of an application to the Local 
Gove:iment Board for authority to prepare 
& 8Ch e 

A © presentative of Great Crosby mentioning 
that a‘ter spending 200/. in preparations the 
auth’ ‘ies of that district had abandoned its 
‘own- lanning scheme, ; 
TT hairman said that from every point 
ot this was a ‘‘ penny-wise-and-pound- 
policy. In contrast, he pointed out 
that «: Ruislip they had limited the houses to 
“ht, six, and four to the acre. In only one 
district, were there as many as twelve to the 


foolis 
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acre, and if Ruislip dropped its scheme to-day 
they would be at least 40,0001. in pocket. 
They had secured acres and acres of open spaces 
for nothing. In one instance an American firm 
of land exploiters had been only too glad to 
come forward and give 16 acres. A sum of 
1001. spent to-day in a town-planning scheme 
meant 100,0001. saved in the future. 

A representative of Alderley Edge asked for 
an expression of opinion as to the advisability of 
that district, and others of its kind, adopting a 
town-planning scheme. He pointed out that 
there were some hundreds of acres of unde- 
veloped land, and that the rent of the houses 
varied as much as from 3s. a week to 2001. 
a year. 

The Chairman replied that he would certainly 
say they should waste no time in adopting 
a scheme, ring round the whole district, and 
then indicate to the Local Government Board 
that there was no intention of dealing for 
the time being with the thickly populated 
portion. 

Mr. Harold Shaweross submitted a report 
on the second stage of a town-planning scheme, 
dealing largely with relaxations of by-laws 
and road-making and other plans. He empha- 
sised the need of following up such schemes 
by careful oversight, with the object of obviating 
nuisances such as the erection of ugly tin and 
wooden structures in back gardens and open 
spaces; and suggested that in South-east 
Lancashire there should be a scheme to cover 
the whole of the undeveloped land. 

Mr. Alderman W. Rhodes (Chesterfield), in 
a paper on the construction of roads under town- 
planning schemes, suggested that the heavier 
types of traffic-bearing roads were not needed 
in residential districts and that in the event of 
existing industrial conditions, or future de- 
velopments necessitating heavier roads, the 
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extra cost of them should not be borne by 
the cottazers, but by the community at larze in 


the town for whose benefit they were intended. 


On the second day of the Conference, 

Mr. T. ©. Horsfall, in opening a discussion 
on the need for economy in road-making 
in town-planning schemes, said that in his 
opinion the civilised world knew no greater 
curse than the unnecessarily wide road. There 
was more misery produced by it in German 
cities than anything we experienced in our 
large towns. It was stated that in Berlin there 
were over 690,000 people living in dwellings 
of one or two rooms, in each of which rooms 
there were from five to thirteen people. And 
those workmen were not the miserably poor 
people found in the worst slums of our large 
towns. It was calculated that as a result of 
their wide streets, necessitating tall houses 
and very hizh rents, the Germans were at 
present paying sixty millions sterling more 
for their housing accommodation than English 
people of the same class were paying. It 
was not correct to say that town-planners 
were proposing to give a poorer type of street. 
What thev really fd to do was to give a 
type of road which at present only the rich 
man could enjoy—a park road to the vark 
cottage. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross emphasised the im- 
portance of radial roads. In many Lancashire 
and Yorkshire towns, he said, the roads on 
the outskirts were so badly planned that it 
was frequently necessary to travel 2 and 3 
miles to reach a point a mile or two away. 
This not only caused much loss of time, but 
led to much unnecessary waste of road surface 
and work and cost of repair. 

Mr. Arthur Bowes, Surveyor to the Newton-in- 
Makerfield District Council, presented a paper 
in which he dealt with the importance of prompt 








Fig. 3. Minarets, 50 ft. high, and Canopy. (See page 668.) 
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A Suggested Whitehall Improvement. 


(See page 668.) 
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Conferences in Denmark, Holland, Belgi 
and France which he had ational an 
come to the conclusion that there were - 
two alternatives in dealing wit) +) is te hove 
of the poorest. Fither the commnyy, ema 
prevail upon employers to pay 
— sufficient to enable men to 
and well, or the community mus: 
to provide decent housing ac 
for such people at a loss. The latter wag 
probably the alternative this country etal 
eventually adopt. We were spending a million 
sterling a year in building sanatoria in Which 
men would be patched up for a few months 
and then sent k into the very slums in 
which they contracted the terrible disease of 
ig — Ps 
r. B. W. Platt, Building Surveyor to 
Salford Borough Council, in a paper on ra 
dustrial development advocated more co. 
operation between adjoining local authorities 
in order that the residential areas in towp. 
lanning schemes should adjoin other resi. 

ntial areas, and not be spoiled by manufac. 
turing areas being run up against them. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Local Government Board to dispense with th: 
serving of notices upon each owner of property 
at the first stage of a town-planning scheme, 
and to substitute the giving of notice by 
advertisements in newspapers, or by posting 
notices in the districts included in the scheme. 
notices for the second stage of the scheme 
to be served as provided by the Act. 

It was announced that a series of “ municipal 
visits” to examples of English town-planning 
and kindred schemes was being organised 
for July 5 and the following eight days. The 
places to be visited included the Liverpool 
town-planning schemes and housing of the 
poorest, the garden village of Port Sunlight, 
York’s garden suburb of Earswick, Birm- 
ingham’s town-planning schemes, Bournville, 
the London County Council, and the Sutton 
Trust housing schemes, the Rowton Lodging- 
houses, Hampstead, and the first garden city 
of Letchworth. 


’ reasonable 
‘ive decently 
be prepared 
ommodation 


HOUSING REFORM. 


Mr. Evoene Wason presided recently at a 
sitting of the Grand Committee of the House 
of Commons to which had been referred con- 
sideration of the Bill introduced by Sir Arthur 
Boscawen to provide for the better application 
and enforcement of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, and to amend the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act, 1899. Clause 6 relates to the 
relaxation of by-laws. At the previous sitting 
Mr. Herbert Lewis (Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board) had moved to 
insert at the beginning of the clause the follow- 
ing :—" The provisions of any by-laws made 
by any local authority under sect. 157 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, as amended by any 
other Act, with respect to new buildings or 
new streets, including provisions as to the 
giving of notices and the deposit of plans and 
sections, and any provision in any local Act 
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f dealing with the construction of new buildings ish the numbet 

' and the laying-out of new streets, and any men wanted a 

i action on the part of all local authorities four figures, the average number of houses by-laws made with respect to new buildings ot what they wer 

4 in the a i ation of roads, so as to avoid having per acre was to be no more than twelve. new streets under any local Act shall not apply Sir Randolf 

‘ to pay large sums for compensation when the Mr. George Cadbury, of Birmingham, out- in the case of any new buildings being con- thing left in 1 

: time came tor the roads to be actually con- lined a scheme under which, he said, the work- structed or new streets laid out. by-laws, but i 

Al, structed. The cost of getting rid of the faultsof ing man could be given 60 per cent. more land Mr. C. Bathurst moved to amend the amend: far as was stat 

44 past in this respect were four times as at a cost of only a penny a week more ground ment with the object of ensuring specifically would not be | 
Pil zreat as the actual road-making. Moreover, rent. Experiments in Bournville indicated that the clause should apply to rura! districts. Eventually 

: a - 80 ating the roads local authorities im- that the value of the small garden thus pro- The question of by-laws was mor aoc was rejected b 

iat proved an estate and were entitled to half vided amounted to at least a shilling a week. many country districts than in urban ee Sir Randolf 
41 ne betterment, which went a long way towards Working men would be only too glad to get The by-laws in rural areas were often 4 — Mr. Herbert 

a ‘ee the cost of the road-making. such gardens at their doors, seeing that the restriction on the erection of mi icesine by a private i 

mi Al Ir. H. Lloyd Parry, Town Clerk of Exeter, residents of some of the worst slums in Birm- cottages than any other single fact . in order to 

ag — ntributed a paper on the cost to local authori- ingham would walk 4 miles, before or after Mr. Burns (President of the Local (0 ag lass welling: 

Lit ties of town- planning Schemes. Basing his work, many times a week in order to cultivate Board) said that the clause app!’ '° on give the same 

pe ee: those of nine selected schemes, small allotments. rural and urban districts. He }' mg as Mi. Lewis’ 

seh — “ that the cost of preparing a scheme Mr. E. M. Gibbs, a former President of the look into the matter and on the i he “a local outhority 

i oe 10". to 200. for an area under Sheffield Society of Architects, read a paper to make it absolutely clear, if it agg cheat Mr. Kupert ¢ 

vou acres and 100 per 1,000 acres, or 2s. in which he gave some tables of cost showing that clear. On this understanding Mr. ment, pointed 

Be rnc ane above that area. This ex- landowners could afford, in town-planning did not press his proposal. Jlete the words pavat: COteEp 

“aH expenditure in fees or salary for a conditions, to give four times the extent of Mr. Booth then moved to de! Pedi” of bylaws alll 

ind ¥ ‘uring engineer or other expert adviser, land for double the ground rent. Where the “new buildings or” at noe ) have be willing to 

anc’ Was reterable only to a@ scheme for town ground rent would be 30s. with houses num- of Mr. Lewis's proposal. He wish’ rd with Mr Wedgw: 

‘ht oxer an undeveloped area to which bering forty to the acre, it would be 40s. with the views of the Local Government ®) meni. The pr 

He action of local authorities under the Housing twenty houses and 63s. with ten houses to the regard to the proposed ee of local years so, and 

as wot Planning Act was mainly limited. acre. and undermining of responsibilitic Re coos tariff in favot 

a ee = introducing a discussion Mr. Pemberton, of Warrington, drew attention authorities. The pressure of 03 a -e by-laws All people whe 

_ em ‘s of limitation of the number to the large number of people whose income ment Board hitherto had been to ee Bar by-law «—often 
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of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 mot the ease of any unreasonable impedi- 
ment or obstruction to the building of houses 
for the working classes due to by-laws. But the 
promoters of the Bill thought that the power in 
that clause was not sufficient to meet all the 
joints raised since the passing of the Act. 

Vr. Jonathan Samuel said local authorities 
were exacting in their by-laws because they 
knew that when, in the past, by-laws were 
lax any kind of house was built. Now it was 
proposed to enable local authorities to relax by- 
laws in regard to their own undertakings, but 
to insist on them in regard to the undertakings 
of local builders. The result would be that 
everyone who went in for the building of houses 
would create an agitation and say: ‘ Why 
should | have to spend more than the local 
authority ? How can I compete with the 
lycal authority ?”’ Pressure would be brought 
on the members of local Councils in such a case, 
and the members would not be able to resist it. 
he proposed power of relaxation would be 
very dangerous. If relaxation was needed 
it would be better for the Local Government 
Board to produce a new set of by-laws. Then 
everyone would know what he had to work to. 

Sir Arthur Boscawen said our existing slums 
were principally due to the fact that in the 
tizzez-faire days of seventy or eighty years 
wo anyone could build as ue chose. To meet 
the condition ef affairs the by-law system was 
invented. But by-laws had been adopted in 
tain places which had proved quite unsuitable 
to the locality, and the cost of erecting work- 
men’s dwellings had thereby been enhanced 
to such an extent that it was impossible to 
t them at a reat which the poorest could pay 
vithout imposing a heavy charge on the rates. 
He wanted to cut that knot. Clause 44 of the 
Act of 1999 helped to some extent, but it put 
the whcle initiative on the Local Government 
Board to say whether there was an impediment 
or not. Therefore he wanted a local authority 
to have a right to say to the Local Government 
Board: “ We want to supply dwellings. but 
e by-laws are such that we cannot do it 
except at a Joss, and therefore we come to 
ou for a relaxation, subject to vour approval, 
ff the by-laws.” Anyone providing houses for 
the worting classes should have the same 
relaxation as local authorities. He welcomed 
the clause put down by the (Government 
because of the greater elasticity which it 
would ive. 

Mr. Keir Hardie thought they were in danger 
while attempting to meet one evil of creating 
nother and even greater evil. The object 
seemed to be to crowd more houses on the land 
than the present by-laws would allow. 

Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck held that 


+} 
Un 


some relaxation was absolutely necessary 
if land was to oe laid out on more enlightened 
ines. There was no doubt that tne present 


by-laws had resulted in overcrowding. Under 
the existing by-laws forty-five houses to the 
acre could be erected. If, as he believed, 
the amendment would allow an_ individual 
r association to obtain some relaxation the 
individual or association would be able to dimin- 
ish the number of houses per acre. The working 
man wanted a place in the sun, and that was 
what they were trying to give him. 

Sir Randolf Baker said the only valuable 
thing left in the Bill was the power to alter 
by-laws, but if that power was only to go as 
ar as was stated in Mr. Lewis’s amendment it 
would not be sufficient. 

Eventually the amendment of Mr. Booth 


was rected by twenty-one votes against five. 
‘ir Randolf Baker next moved to add to 
Mr. Herbert Lewis’s amendment “ whether 


by a vrivate individual or private individuals 
in orler to supply a deficiency of working- 
‘ass \wellings in any locality.” This would 
give tie same power to a private individual 
& M. Lewis's amendment would give to a 
iocal o ithority. 

Mr. upert Gwynne, in supporting the amend- 
ment. potnted out that without the provision 
riva enterprise could not enjoy relaxation 
' by .ws although the local authority might 
wing to relax them. 
Mr. Wedgwood also supported the amend- 
meni ‘The present by-laws were issued twenty 
vears +o, and they formed a sort of egg sb 


taratl favour of houses built under them. 
\ll pple who had erected houses under those 
by-la often spending more on the houses 
than was ne , ad a vested interest in the 
necessary——had a vested intere 


reten’ion of the by-laws in order to prevent the 
omp«lition of cheaper houses. They were now 
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adopting a more free-trade view—trying to 
get more competition in the construction of 
houses. The present amendment would break 
down the existing tariff in favour ot existing 
houses, : 

Lord Henry Cavendish- Bentinck declared that 
public utility societies had been very much 
hampered by the jealousy and obstruction of 
local authorities, He could not see why utility 
societies should not, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, have the right to go 
ahead with their own plans. He suggested, 
therefore, that they should be included in the 
scope of Sir R. Baker's amendment. 

Mr. Burns stated that the term “ person or 
persons’ would include societies and associa- 
tions, and that term was therefore substituted 
in the amendment for the words “ private 
individual or private individuals.” 

After further discussion Mr. Burns said that 
in the last ten years under existing by-laws and 
regulations there had been greater housebuilding 
for the poor, above all, for the working classes, 
than in any other country in the world. That 
was because the schemes had been in advance 
of the minimum insisted on by the by-laws and 
regulations of the Local Government Board 
and of the local authority. The existing by- 
laws permitted variation, novelty, and great 
elasticity in laying-out and in the construction 
of individual houses. Bureaucracy in excelsis 
was proposed. Many new officials would be 
needed at Whitehall. The effect of the proposal 
now before them would be increased taxation, 
endless delay, interference with local authorities, 
which those authorities would probably resent, 
and possibly an increase in the number of 
jerry-builders in local authorities, who might 
divert this provision to their particular ends 
in a way which was not now seen. He 
admitted that Clause 44 of the Act of 
1909 was not elastic enough, and he was 
willing to give exemptions to schemes 
brought forward by local authorities. There 
was some reason for giving exemptions to 
local authorities, because they might be satisfied 
that they complied with a minimum standard 
of construction. sanitation, and so _ forth, 
but that could not be guaranteed for schemes 
promoted by private individuals. The amend- 
ment if adopted would break down by its 
weight, its cost, and its delay. He would be 
false to his duty if he removed the protection 
afforded by the by-laws of good authorities 
which were standing up to the jerry-builder and 
to the man who wanted to create new slums. 
If the promoters of the Bill accepted the amend- 
ment unconditioned and unregulated by strong 
safeguards, they would defeat their own 
objects. All the slums of to-day belonged to 
the non-by-law period. 

Sir Arthur Boscawen greatly regretted the 
non-possumus attitude of Mr. Burns. The 
objection of the right hon. gentleman was 
that the proposal would entail on the Local 
Government Board an enormous amount of 
cost and of work. Until they had an expert 
department at the Local Government Board 
they would never move on in the matter of 
housing. The chief reason the London County 
Council had not developed the Tottenham 
Estate better was the existence of the local 
by-laws. He supported the amendment. 
‘After further canes 

Mr. Burns said his position was that he was 
prepared to consider schemes and plans whether 
submitted by a local authority, a public utility 
association, or “‘a person or persons.’ He 
was prepared to give greater elasticity and 
wider exemptions than now, but he could not 
accept the amendment of Sir R. Baker. 

The amendment was still under discussion 
when the Committee adjourned until June 6.— 
The Morning Post. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


A vusEFuL course of lectures 

The Garden on the various phases of town 
Cities and planning has been conducted 
Town-Planning . the Garden Cities and Town- 
Association. Planning Association at their 
offices, 3, Gray’s Inn-place 

since Easter. The last of the series was given 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., his 
subject being “* The Principles of Garden Cities 
and Garden Suburbs.” The paper set out the 
advantages which may be derived from the 
Garden City method of lay-out, and_ the 
application of those principles to new and old 
towns. Mr. Unwin emphasised the necessity 
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for keeping a belt of open space around the 
towns, and urged the federation of small 
towns, as suggested in Mr. Howard’s first 
proposals. If it was desirable to limit Letch- 
worth to 30,000, then it was still more important 
to secure belts of open space around our old 
over-grown towns. The federation of smali 
towns would preserve the belt of land around 
each, and their combined action would enable 
them to provide for educational, municipal, 
and other advantages not possible to the smaller 
communities. The old towns had open belts 
to protect them from their enemies; surely 
it was worth while for the modern town to secure 
an open belt to protect it from slums, disease, 
and degeneration. Mr. Unwin dealt from the 
landowner’s point of view with the limitation 
of the number of houses to the acre, showing 
how it would be to his advantage, because he 
would sell twice as much land for this purpose. 
The cost per plot of an acre of land was not the 
same thing as the cost of a slice of cake in 
proportion with the cake, because the slices 
made up the whole cake ; but in cutting up the 
land large strips had to be taken out for roads, 
which represented the wastage which was 
eliminated by Garden City methods. With new 
tables and diagrams Mr. Unwin showed how his 
scheme would work out. He also dealt with the 
question of the selling of 2 acres of land instead 
of one, and what the owner could afford 
to sell his land at in that case, showing still 
further reductions in the cost of development. 
Another point which was strongly urged was 
the question of the limitation of the number of 
houses to the acre, the speaker appealing 
for a schedule rather than a hard-and-fast 
rule. 


A SCHEME is now on foot, and is 
Chair of receiving the support of Mr. 
Town Planning John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, 
for London. Sir Philip Magnus. Sir William 
Collins, and Sir Henry Miers, 
for the establishment of a Chair of Town 
Planning at the University of London. It is 
interesting to note that the idea of a professor- 
ship originated with Mr. John Burns, who made 
the suggestion at the opening of the Town 
Planning Exhibition. held at Crosby Hall some 
time ago. Since then, Mr. Herbert Warren, 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, has been actively encaged in 
forming a committee consisting of peorle 
representing the different aspects of the 
question. The Association of Garden Cities, 
in furtherance of Mr. Burns's suggestion, has 
now decided to hold an experimental summer 
school—on university extension lines—of town 
planning at the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
during the first fortnight of August. At that 
school professional men will attend short 
courses of lectures and also practical 
demonstrations on how town planning should 
be carried out by some of the most eminent 
of English and foreign town planners. 


Lorp Meata has written to 
Wandsworth Mr. Edwin Evans, Chairman 
Common of the Committee for the 
Extension. Extension of Wandsworth 
Common by the acquisition 
of 20 acres of Jand, saying that he will bring 
the matter before the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association. Reckoning the 6,000/. which the 
Parks and Open Spaces Comniittee of the 
London County Council have decided to 
recommend as a grant, only 500/. is wanted to 
complete the fund. 


T+e Boys’ Garden City at 

Boys’ Garden Woodford Bridge, Essex, which 
City, Woodford is the latest development of 

Bridge. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, was 
formally opened on the 23rd 
ult. by the Duchess of Albany. 

Mr. W. Baker, addressing the company 
assembled in the marquee, remarked that 
already in the twelve detached. houses which 
nave been completed in the Garden City 
nearly 300 boys were accommodated, and 
money to defray the cost of three more 
houses which were being built had been 
provided. 

The Duchess of Albany was conducted to 
the house which has been erected in memory 
of King Edward VIL., and this, at the request 
of Mr. W. A. Pite, the architect who has de- 
signed all the houses in the Garden City, she 
opened and inspected. Her Royal Highness 
then visited the swimming-bath. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


CONCRETE-MIXERS : 
THE SMITH MIXER. 


FYNHIS machine consists of a drum of 
double conical form, which can be tilted 
. while it is being rotated, the general 
arrangement of the machine shown by Fig. 1. 
Inside the drum are fixed blades in two 
serics, one in each conical projection. The 
series of blades are disposed in opposite direc- 
tions and overlap at the middle of the drum. 
When the materials for concrete have been 
placed in the drum they are transferred from 
eachtend towards and past the centre alternately 





Fig. 1. 
and at the same time turned over and over. 
This transfer material is caused in part by 
the spirally arranged blades, and in part by 


the conical form of the drum. The effect is 
d and thorough mixing. 

he guiding and driving surfaces of the drum 
ring casting, and the driving 
gear is attached to a strong cast-iron frame. 

lilting can readily be performed by a 
hand-operated worm gear without stopping 
the action of the mixer. In this way the 
contents of the drum are quickly discharged, 
and it should be noted that very little power 
is required to tilt the drum, for the reason that 
the load is not lifted, but merely swung about 
its centre of gravity. The larger sizes of the 
Smith mixer can be supplied with power tilting 
apparatus providing for partial or complete 
discharge. 

All drums are fitted with drip rings on the 
discharge end to prevent wet material from 
running down the cone and over the roller 
tracks, and the drums are lined at the middle 
vhere the large ends of the cones meet. The 
made to standard size, and can 
easily be replaced when worn. 

[he mixer is supplied in the simple form 
illustrated, or combined with measuring bins, 
water-tank, and other accessories, 
and arranged for driving by belt, steam engine, 
internal combustion engine, or electric motor 

Fig. 2 shows a Smith mixing plant as arranged 
for the preparation of concrete on a large scale. 

it is made in various sizes of from 6 cubic ft. to 
2 cubic ft. capacity. 

rhe patentces of this mixer are the T. L. 
Company, of 11, Victoria-street, West- 
ster, for whom the machine is manufactured 


are on a single 


linings are 


automatt 


by Mes Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of Bath. 
BIDFORD-ON-AVON. 
{ men 11 window has been placed in the 
parish church at Bidford, and is a three-light 
w in the south aisle, and has been filled 
n with stained glass, the subject being the 
Tucifixior The -window was designed and 


painted by 


Messrs, F, Holt & Co., of Warwick. 





THE STUDY OF TIMBER. 


AN interesting and valuable report on the 
study of timber and forest products in America 
has been presented to the Forestry Committee 
of the University of Cambridge by Mr. E. R. 
Burdon, M.A.,* arising out of a visit to the 
United States and Canada for the purpose of 
studying the research work and educational 
methods of the Forestry Departments and 
Forestry Schools in those countries in connexion 
with the study of timber and other forest 
products. The subject is of considerable 
importance, and for that reason we are quoting 
at some length from the admirable report by Mr. 


Smith Mixer with Batch charging hopper. 


Burdon, only remarking that there is little 
doubt that the establishment of an institution 
which would assist the study of our wood- 
using industries would lead to the discovery 
of new applications for home-grown timbers, 
encourage afforestation, and benefit both 
growers and consumers. 

According to the author, the most important 
research work on timber in the United States is 
that which is being carried on by the Branch of 
Products of the Forest Service. The main 
object of this branch is to develop more 





* Cambridge : At the University Press. Price 6d. net. 
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economical methods of utilising forest products 
generally, so as to climinate the enorme, 
waste w ich occurs not only in logging, but a 
in conversion into lumber and in manufacture. 
In pursuance of this object the Products sea h 
endeavours to organise Systematic scientific 
research and to disseminate information 
regarding the mechanical, physical, and chemi y 
properties of commercial woods and _ their 
producta, the utilisation of forest . 
the natural and artificial seasoning of wood 
wood preservation, wood distillation, the 
production of paper pulp, naval stores, and other 
chemical products. It also compiles statistics 
of production, consumption, prices, and market 
conditions, investigates commercial methods of 
manufacture, of grading, and utilisation, and 
the possibilities of substitution of new species 
or other materials for woods which are becoming 
scarce, etc. The range of the investigations 
of the Products Branch covers every industry 
which is in any way dependent on the forest 
for its raw material. 

The Products Laboratory is organised int 
eight technical sections for experimental research 
and one non-technical section, which attends to 
general maintenance. 

The technical sections are as follows : 

(1) Timber Testing. 

(2) Timber Physics. 

(3) Wood Preservation. 

(4) Wood Distillation. 

(5) Pulp and Paper. 

(6) Engineering (with Drafting-room). 
(7) Chemistry. 

(8) Pathology. 


produc ts, 


The wood- working shop is a carpenter s 
shop furnished with various machines for 
sawing, shaping, and dressing wood to th 
required sizes for experimental work. ‘Th: 
shop opens conveniently into the timber. 
testing laboratory on one side, into the wood- 
preservation laboratory on the other, and into 
the yard at the back. The equipment includes 
circular and band saws suitable for different 
classes of work, a short log saw-mill and edger, 
machines for trimming, edging, planing an 
mortising, wood-turning lathe, work-bench, ete. 


(1) Timber-Testing Department. 


Here investigations are made into th 
mechanical properties of wood bot h before am 
after manufacture, or preservative treatment, 
or seasoning. ! 

At present tests are being carried out on 
the different commercial woods of the United 
States with a view to determining their relative 
mechanical properties, ¢.g., strength, toughness, 
hardness, etc. A point wherein these tests 
differ from those generally made by engineers 
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is that the specimens are collected from the 
forest, and the history of each, the conditions 
of soil ani environment, ete., under which each 
was grown are known. The structure of each 
specimen is noted from microscopic sections 
made in another department, and as sufficient 
data accumulate attempts will be made to 
correlate the structure with the mechanical 
and physical properties. It is hoped that this 
work may in time enable each species to 
he so graded according to structure and 
corresponding strength that the factor of safety 
rendered necessary by the tables at present 
aed by engineers, architects, etc., may be 
materially reduced. If by any means it is 
found possible to do this in such a manner that, 
by examination of the structure, an engineer 
may at once know within moderate limits 
the strength of a log the work will be of immense 
value. But even apart from this the work 
will be of service by enabling consumers to 
readily find substitutes for woods which are 
becoming scarce, 

Other tests are being made in this section to 
determine the effect which the treatment of 
wood under pressure in the process of preserving 
has on its mechanical properties. 

The effects of different methods of seasoning 
on the mechanical properties are also investi- 
gated. 


(2) Timber Physics Department. 


In this section studies are made of the 
physical properties of wood and their relation 
to structure. These include determination of 
the specific gravity, specific heat, the effects 
of changes of temperature, pressure and 
moisture on the wood substance and general 
structure, ete. These researches have a special 
hearing on the artificial treatment of wood 
in the processes of seasoning, fire-proofing, 
preserving under pressure, etc., when it 1s 
important to know the effect of different 
pressures, the amount of heat required, the 
length of time different kinds of wood may be 
exposed to certain conditions, and so forth. 
The results of this work therefore serves as a 
valuable check on the experiments of other 
departments. 

The main equipment of this laboratory consists 
of a very complicated apparatus which was 
specially designed for studying the problems 
connected with the artificial seasoning of wood. 
With this apparatus it is possible to study the 
influence of variation of one factor while the 
others remain constant, and a wide range of 
conditions in seasoning can thus be controlled. 


(3) Wood Preservation and (8) Pathology 
Departments. 

The wood of these two departments is so 
loxely connected that it is simpler to describe 
them together. The Wood Preservation 
Laboratory contains a very complete equipment 
for testing the various problems of wood pre- 
servation by treating the wood with materials 
which increase its durability. 

These problems may be divided broadly 


into two classes :-— 


4) Those dealing with the preservatives 
themselves, their effect on the wood and their 
tticiency in resisting fungi, insects, and fire. 

(b) Those concerned with the methods of 
forcing the preservative into the wood. 


(a) In the study of the first of these problems 
‘he preservatives are analysed and fractionally 
distilled in the chemical laboratory. The 
¢fficien v of each preservative and its ifferent 
fractions is then tested by subjecting woods 
treated with them to the action of wood- 
destrovis fungi or animals, and noting their 
relative sowers of resistance. The effects of 
"eather on the preservative in the treated 
‘pecime: are also investigated and taken into 
“count 1 judging efficiency. 

In ts work the Products Laboratory 
*o-opera = with the Pathological Department 
ofthe P eau of Plant Industry and also with 
the Bu cau of Entomology. A qualified 
‘veolos : from the former Bureau has an 
fice in he Forest Products Laboratory, and 
levotes ie whole of his attention to the 
collectio and study of wood-destroying fungi. 
Pure cy res of these are made and kept in 
stock in ge jars, and the resistant power of the 
Preserve ves is tested by plunging treated 
‘Pecime’ of wood into these jars. . 

f The e ieney of each preservative or of its 
action: distillates is ano tested by making 
culture nedia of wood-destroying fungi to 
Which ¢ preservatives are added in different 
Pereentac strengths. The extent to which the 
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fungus succeeds in growing in such media 
affords an indication of the efficiency of the 
preservative. ; 
Experiments of a similar kind on a larger scale 
are also being attempted in a fungus pit which 
has been specially constructed below the floor 
in one corner of the Wood Preservation 
Laboratory. This pit contains large chambers 
in which the temperature and humidity can be 
regulated, and, when the conditions favourable 
to the growth of each particular fungus have been 
ascertained a culture of this fungus is grown 
in one of the chambers. Specimens treated 
with different preservatives are then introduced 
and inspected at intervals to ascertain the 
resistant properties of the preservative. Up 
to the present, however, the fungus pit has not 
worked very successfully, owing to difficulties 
in regulating the conditions necessary for each 
particular species of fungus. : 


(6) The equipment for studying the second 
class of problems, viz., the methods of impreg- 
nating the woods with the different preserva- 
tives, is very complete. 

Other problems, such as the loss of preserva- 
tives by evaporation at different temperatures, 
the relative inflammability of woods, etc., are 
being investigated with the help of ingenious 
pieces of apparatus designed for each problem. 
With this equipment the laboratory is enabled 
to put any theories which have been evolved 
through researches on a small scale toa practical 
test on a semi-commercial scale. In these 
larger experiments various commercial concerns 
gladly co-operate with the laboratory, for the 
work is already proving of immense benefit 
to railroads, shipping and mining companies, 
municipal bodies (for street paving), telegraph 
and telephone companies, farmers, etc. At 
the present time railroad ties which have been 
treated in various way in this laboratory are in 
use on a reserved length of the track of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 

Piles which have been treated to test the 
possibility of preserving them against marine 
boring animals have been sunk in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

In many other parts of the United States 
these are test tracks, pole-lines, fence-lines, 
mining props, and greenhouse timbers set out 
under actual service. The location of all these 
test timbers is kept on a map at the Products 
Laboratory, and they are inspected annually 
by members of the Staff, who keep careful records 
of the condition of every piece. 


(4) Wood Distillation Department. 


In this laboratory studies are made of the 
products obtainable from different woods and 
the most economical methods of extraction. 
The equipment consists of one steam distillation 
and extraction retort, one  oil-jacketed 
destructive distillation retort, and stills for 
refining. The department also conducts 
turpentine-distilling operations on a semi- 
commercial scale in co-operation with a 
turpentine factory in Georgia, where a 
fractionating column still has been set up for 
this purpose. 

The work of this department is of high 
economic importance, for its main object is to 
find a profitable use for the enormous waste of 
material which occurs, not only in the forest 
in hte shape of tops, branches. and stumps, 
but also in the saw-mills and factories, in the 
shape of slabs, ends, shavings, and sawdust. 
The disposal of surplus sawdust over and above 
that used as fuel is a question which confronts 
mill-owners in every country, who generally 
dispose of it in a refuse-burner. Processes for 
converting it into ethyl alcohol (g:ain alcohol) 
or other substances have been attempted from 
time to time in different countries, but hitherto 
without enough success to warrant the general 
adoption by mill-owners. This question is 
being closely investigated by this department, 
and designs for an experimental plant to 

roduce ethyl alcohol from sawdust are now 
drawn up. 

Another line of investigation has been the 
commercial methods of ¢ ete: and refining 
turpentine, and the improved methods suggested 
are gradually being adopted by the trade. In 
this work the department co-operates with the 
paint and varnish makers to see how far the 
uses of turpentine and pine-oil can be extended. 
The question of finding substitutes for the 
rapidly disappearing long-leaf pine as a source 
for the production of turpentine is also engaging 
attention. 
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LABOUR IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


At the Caxton Hall, Salford, a private Con- 
ference of representatives of different building 
trade unions was held on the 23rd ult., to 
consider the proposal to amalgamate. There 
were sixteen delegates present, representing 
about 180,000 members of these unions in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. William Thorne, M.P. 
(Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee), 
was in the chair, and there were present also 
Mr. C. W. Bowerman, M.P., and Mr. William 
Mullin. The Conference had under considera- 
tion a scheme adopted by the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, and after discussion this was 
adopted with some slight amendment. The 
scheme as adopted will be submitted to a 
further Conference, which is to be held in 
London on Friday, June 21. 

Despite the declaration of the Assistant- 
Organiser of the Carmen’s Union that 
the building trades are determined to join 
the strike, a correspondent writes, says the 
Westminster Gazette, that it is hoped that the 
dispute in those trades is now partially settled. 
The London Master Builders’ Association has 
met and approved of the action of its Council 
in a proposed agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

The agreement provides for union and non- 
union men working together and no questions 
of disability or disqualification being raised 
in consequence of belonging to a trade society. 

All the old rules are to remain in force 
except that the short hours of the winter will 
be extended from thirteen to seventeen weeks, 
and the Association proposes (subject to some 
greater elasticity than at present exists in the 
starting and leaving off) to advance the wages 
from 104d. to 11d. per hour in September, 
and to 1l}d. in March. It will be remem- 
bered that the original demand of the men 
was for ls. per hour. 

It may be anticipated also that a settlement 
on somewhat similar lines will be reached 
with the labourers, who, like the joiners, 
were asking for an advance of 14d. per hour. 


A NOVEL SCHOOL, 
CHOPPINGTON. 


THe new Council school buildings at 
Choppington, Northumberland, were officially 
opened on Monday of this week by County 
Councillor A. McHugh. The school, which is 
the first of its kind in the country, is a very 
interesting example of a building where some 
method of reinforcement had to be employed 
to counteract, as far as possible, the effect of 
pitfalls or total demolition from _ possible 
colliery subsidence. There are two depart- 
ments, infants’ and mixed, each being a 
separate building. The former is built to 
accommodate 168 children and the latter 400. 
It is in regard to the mixed department that 
the experiment has been tried. Forming three 
sides of a square, each side is separate in itself, 
so that should a subsidence occur in one portion 
of the building it would not necessarily follow 
that the whole school would be damaged. 

The school, which is of brick, is built in 
three sections, completely independent of each 
other, with the foundations and walls re- 
inforced. The mortar courses are reinforced 
by a wire mesh of best mild steel wire 
galvanised and having tensional wires running 
its entire length. The foundations, which are 
also in three different sections, are reinforced 
on the Hennebique system. 

The school is built with a 9-in. cavity wall 
in place of an ordinary 14-in., and consists of 
a 4$-in. outer wall, 1}-in. cavity, and 3-in. 
brick on edge inner wall. 

The classrooms are divided by 2-in. brick 
on edge walls, with a 3-in. cavity between, 
and the division walls are 3-in. brick on edge, 
reinforced. 

The cost of the school works out at 112. 16s. 
per head, and has been erected by Mr. J. 
Douglass, Hepscott, near Morpeth, from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, Lic.R.I.B.A., the Archi- 
tect to the County Authority. 

The following is a list of sub-contractors :— 
Foundations, Messrs. Hennebique, Ltd.; heat- 
ing, Messrs. Swinney Brothers, Morpeth; 
wood-block floors, Messrs. Hollis Brothers, 
Hull: hardware, Mr. James _ Gibbons, 
Wolverhampton; sanitary goods, The Leeds 
Fireclay Company, Ltd.. Wortley. Leeds: 
folding screens, Messrs. Stones, Ltd., Ulver- 
ston; steel wire reinforcement of walls, Messrs. 
Richard Johnson, Clapham, & Morris, Ltd., 
Lever-street, Manchester. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





FERME PARK BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
HORNSEY, N. 
Additions in the form of classrooms, etc., 
are being carried out at this building by 


Messrs. Battley, Sons, & Holness, of 21, Old 
Kent-road, S.E., the contract amount being 
1.311/. The architects are Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


NEW CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

The Charteris Memorial Church has just been 
completed and provides seating accommodation 
for persons. The basement contains a 
arge hall holding 320 people with retiring- 

oms, and there are also rooms for the care- 
taker and two rooms and bathroom for the use 
of the resident surgeon. The plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. James B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., 


Edinburgh. 


27 
4éi 


architect, of 


CHURCH, WOTTON 


The new church of St. Catharine ts being 
rected at a cost of about 7,5001., from the 
lesigns of Mr. W. B. Wood, A.R.I.B.A., of 


At present only the nave, aisles, 


Lriouceste! 


and base of the tower are to be built, but 
ioir ar morning chapels, baptistry, and 

vestries are to be added later. The contractors 
for t work are Messrs. J. Byard & Sons, 
f Gloucester, and Messrs. G. N. Haden & Son, 
f Trowbridge, are supplying the heating 
Stai 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ABERCANAID 
Messrs. Santo, & Co., of Lendon, 
are the contractors for this church, which has 
n erected at a cost of 2,6001., and provides 
The Puilding 


Rees, archi 


Spencer, 


i mt lation f 375 people 
was les ned by Mr » ¥ Edmund 


NEW SCHOOLS MALDON 

The plans for these schools were prepared by 
Mr. A. S. R. Lev. architect, and the schools 
hold 600 children. The contractors are 

ing & Davis, of Romford, and 
r is | the Maldon Gas Light Com 


GLOUCESTER UNITED SCHOOLS 
Increased science accommodation 
ed soon at the Crypt Grammar i 
The scheme propose i by Mr. W. B. Wood, 
, A ind adopted, will accommo- 
° , . . 
laboratories 


will be 
Schoo! 


give 


vera new ang a 


REN S&S HOSPITAL, SUNDERLAND 

Mess W. & T. R. Milburn are the archi 

ts for this hospital, which was opened last 

estimated cost of 

consist of a 
h two pavilions 

1 accommodation for fifty-four 


Mr. Joseph 


ed at an 

A fit main build ngs 
y 

tive block wit 


atient Ti contractor 


itra was 
Huantk builder, of Sunderland 


IMPROVEMENTS, ABERDEEN 
» Central 
Aberdeen, 
of Mr 


Hall in 
is being 
William 
Kelly & Nicol, 
provides for the 
re pavilions in. the centre 
t shops underneath 
er The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. M‘Ar w & Co. for the pavilions, 
nd } irt for the shops 


designs 


r butchers’ 


Wist 
TRADE NEWS 
t lirection of Mr. W. C. Hawke, 
\.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Dover, the 
Bov! system of ventilation (natural), em- 
Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump’”’ 
. ir inlets, have been applied 
B t Git School, Dover 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, 
I 10% Theobalds-road, London, 
treet ngton, N., have 
xe nt t i rebuilding Nos 
| iv t “ t t and Nos 


nt garde n, 


Ltd., 100 
W.C., 
secured a 
yA 3, and 
4. 5. 6, and 7, 
W.C., for Mr. 


also 


The Cour Schools, Bont, are being sup- 
‘ t S ind’s warm-air ventilating 

Manchester grates by Messrs. EB. H. 
her, Ltd., of Failsworth, 


‘~} y t B 


STER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
immer excursion of the Bristol 


Wednesday, the 19th inst. The party will 
Totnes, thence down the River 
art t to Dartmouth, where luncheon 
be | ed at the Royal Castle. Hotel 

en have the option of proceed 
Po by boat or rail for dinner at 
returning by rail to Bristol 


Association will take place 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Anerystwytu.—Conversion of militia barracks 
into houses; Mr. Lewis Evans, architect, 
Aberystwyth. 

Abingdon, -— Alterations to police-station 
(730/.); Mr. J. F. Hawkins, Surveyor, Bank- 
chambers, Cross-street, Reading, 

Alnwick.—Church hall; Mr. W. Knowles, 
architect, 25, Collingwood-street, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Appleby.—Premises; Secretary, Working 
Men's Conservative Club, Appleby. 

Armagh.—Seventy-six houses (11,430/.); Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Armagh. 

Ashby.—Churech; Vicar of Bottesford, Don- 


caster. 
Ashford.—Additions, school; Mr. W. H 
Robinson, architect, Caxton House, West- 


minster, S.W. 
Audlem (Cheshire).—School ; 
Ward, County Buildings, Chester. 
Barrowford.—Printing works, Ingham and 
Butterfield streets, for Measrs. T. W. Bateman 
& Son. 


Mr. R. P. 


Belfast.—Buildings at Hamilton graving 
dock for Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Belfast; 
building, Sydenham-road, for Messrs. T. 


Anderson, Ltd. 


Belfield (Lanecs)..—Church, St. Ann’s Parish 


(3,5002.); Mr. R. B. Preston, architect, 
Diocesan-chambers, 51, South King-street, 
Manchester. 

Bilton (West Riding, Yorks). — School 
ne }; Mr. W. V. Dixon, Shire Hall, Wake- 
field. 


Birmingham,—Additions to hospital; Mr. 
W. H. Ashford, architect, 90, New-street, Bir- 
mingham. Theatre; Mr. G. Cox, builder, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Additions to 
Canning’s premises, Constitution-hill; Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock, & Bewlay, architects, 83, 


Colmore-row, Birmingham; Mr. T.  Elvins, 
builder, Naden-road, Soho, Birmingham. 
Church, Soho-hill; Mr. T. Elvins, builder, 


Naden-road, Soho, Birmingham. 
Chadwell St. Mary.—Special subjects‘ centre 


at school (2,973.); Mr. G. Brown, builder, 
Gravs, Essex. 
Chatham. — School, Ordnance-street; Mr. 


G. E. Bond, architect, High-street, Chatham. 
Cockermouth.—Proposed infirmary, Grecian 


Villa Estate; Mr. J. H. Musgrave, Clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Cockermouth. 
Colchester.—School, Hamilton-road: Mr. 


Duncan Clark, architect, 3, High-street, Col- 


chester. 
Coventry.—Proposed pavilion, Spencer Park 
(9002.)}; Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, Surveyor, 


Town Hall, Coventry. 
Crewe.—Church, Earle-street (5,000l.); Vicar. 
St. Peter’s Church, Crewe. 
Darlington.—Picture hall, Gladstone-street : 
Mr. W. H. Hoskins, architect, Coniscliffe-road, 
Darlington. 


Hall Bottling stores, Raywell-street; 
Messrs. Harbron & Robson, architects, 50. 
Spring-bank, Hull. Stables, ete. Cleveland- 
street (16,000/.): Mr. A. E. White, City En 
gineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Kells, N.B.—Housing scheme for Urban 


District Council; Mr. M. Grace, architect, Old- 
castle. 
Leith.—School on site of North Leith Poor- 
house (1,196 places); Leith School Board. 
Littleborough.—Additions at Dearnley Mill 
for Messrs. Ogden & Doodson. 


Longford.—Alterations to New Inn for 
Messrs. Phipps & Co. 

Manchester —-Rebuilding premises {10,0001.) 
for Messrs. McConnell & Co., cotton spinners, 
90, Henry-street, Ancoats. 

Merthyr Tydfil—Library. ete.; Mr. Ed. 


Johnson, architect, St. Mary’s-chambers, Monk- 
street, Abergavenny. 


Newecastle-on-Tyne.—Church _ institute, St. 


Margaret's: Mr. W. H. Wood. architect, 
Collingwood-street, Newcastle, 
Newmarket.—Technical institute: Mr. H. J. 


Linzell, builder, All Saints’-road, Newmarket. 
Nottinghamshire.—Schools, Brinsley (1,0002.) 
and Selston (4,000/.): Mr. L. Maggs, Architect, 
Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
Old Colwyn.—Convalescent home: Mr. C. 
Cowlishaw, architect, Stafford-street, Hanley. 
Penstone.—Offices and public hall (4,0002.): 


Mr. C. Collins, architect, 10, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. 
Pentrecelyn and, Tanyfron.—School and 


school-house (8001.); Mr. D. Wiles, architect. 
High-street, Wrexham. 

Plymouth. —- Six houses, Mannamead 
(13,0001); Mr. W. Palk. jun.,. builder, 48, 
Calbourg-stréet, Plymouth. Car sheds, etc., 
Prince Rock; Mr. J. Paton, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Plymouth. 

* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc.. on another page. 
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Redditch.—School (6,450/ 
Brazier, builder, ce 
Ripon.—Cabinet-makiny Mr rT 
Stokes, architect, Westgate, Thi °F 
dale.—Extensions to bai). <, ith 
(9;5000.); Mr. 8. S. Platt, sary street 
—_ ehdate ae 
Shefield.—Enlargement of | 
(20,0007.); Mr. A. KE. Booker, | 
ya se ee 
methwick.—Extensions to « ks Iford 
lane, for Messrs. H. Hope & Sons Tae 
South Elmsall—Institute fo. the 
Main Colliery Company. 
Stalybridge.— Extensions and alterations 
baths (6,400/.); Mr. J. N. White. Sen 
Town Hall, Stalybridge. " 
Tenbury (Worcester)—Drii! 
Smith, architect, Foregate-stroet 
Uxbridge.—Alterations 
road (5441.); Mr. W. 
Middlesex. 
Warrington.—The following plans hay. been 
passed :—Six houses, Cumberland-street. {> 
Mr. A. Wright: additions to tannery Win. 
wick-road and Buckley-street, for Mears A 
Waring & Co., Ltd.; warehouse, Claude-stros 
for Messrs. Rylands Brothers. Ltd 
Whitmore Reans.—School, etc, Hornder 
road (10,395/.); Mr. F. J. E. Tooley. builder 
1, Castle-street, Wolverhampton. ~ = 
Worcester.—Addition, laundry, St. George's. 
square; Mr. A. Parker, architect, Church 
House-chambers, Worcester. Theatre ; Messrs 
Rowe & Son, architects, Foregate-strect 
Worcester; Messrs. Stokes Brothers, builders 
Worcester 


BUILDING TRADE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA IN 1911. 


Tue Imperial Trade Correspondent 
Durban (Mr. A. D. C. Agnew) has fowarded 
an extract from the Natal Mercury dealing 
with the state of the building trade in the 
Union in 1911. The following figures 
given showing the value of the plans passed 
by the principal municipalities during 1910 


and 1911: 
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~ 1910, 191] 

£ £ 
Transvaal ......... cee 3,412,571 2,571,611 
WEIR cs cxibiic vissntasanes 277,961 259,077 
Cape Colony ; 242,725 $26,257 
Orange Free State ... 11,215 $8,234 
PM ccckeviaxes 3,944,472 8,195,279 
The figures for the Transvaal show 















decrease of 840,9602.. which, however, 
accounted for by the fact that large Govern 
ment contracts: now proceeding were included 
in the 1910 figures, and also that there was 
abnormal activity during 1910 in the outlying 
mining districts such as Boksburg, Benoni. 
Germiston, and Krugersdorp. good feature 
shown by the returns is the market activity 
in the coast towns. 

The following table shows the values of some 
of the chief items of building material and 
requisites imported into the Union of South 
Africa during 1910 and 1911:- 

















Articles. 1911. 
» 
ee | aneml | Aes 
Electrical fittings............... 250,087 
iture— : arco 
School and church decorations Fn 
ane 2 Gee ao 
Mase, PIBtE 0... .e.rereeecerrrereees "7 
pe WAMGOW opines csreeeetrenceeees ee) 
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ding of iron buildings) ‘ 013 






Galvenised-iron, not corrugated 
corrugated ...... 





















3158 
27,02 
120,544 
wall 35,287 
Wood and timber — 169 
ici $ 609 
Other mnuaticonres cieeliinitno oe ~ 900 
acepesiisess ie 

Other p' ‘and grooved bic 20 set 
Houses, and parts 70,79) 

DhOROOE 0 oon csseecrseereceeener tre’ 

of art : 1,823 
Weta and sculpture .......-.. ‘ 
4 133,202 
mei _ MCEUTOM ....c0-everneeeere ees l a8 
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BOOKS. 
Byways (» British Archeology. By Watrer 
‘Jounson, F.G.S. (Cambridge: At the 


University Press, Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


\r first sight this work appears to be a collection 
of disconnected essays, but, as the author 
remarks in his Preface, they really possess a 
strong bond of continuity. Running through 
the whole, implied, when not actually expressed, 
will be found an insistence on the principle of 
“ Folk-Memory” dealt with in the author's 
work under that title. As he says, “ This folk- 
memory--uneonseiously for the most part, 
but sometimes with open ceremony—keeps 
alive those popular beliefs and practices which 
sre individually called survivals. With some 
of these legacies from the past the present 
volume deals.” Included in the book are two 
hapters on “Churches on Pagan Sites,” 
two on “The Secular Uses of the Church 
Fabric,’ and one on “The Orientation of 
Churches”; and these chapters, forming 
practically half the volume, are those which 
will be of special interest to our readers, much 
f{ the remainder of the work treating of some- 
what more familiar themes, and it will thus be 
ven that to a large extent the studies are 
connected with the church and churchyard. 
The sections which treat of pagan sites, orienta- 
tion, and burial customs, embody the results 
of observations relating to some hundreds of 
buildings in all parts of England and Wales. 
Some of the matters discussed have given rise to 
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much controversy, and, as the author remarks, 
“to anticipate agreement with all the conclu- 
sions would be sheer folly. Nevertheless, it 
may be claimed that the facts collected have 
been carefully sifted, the references conscien- 
tiously verified, and the opposing theories 
honestly presented,” and with these observa- 
tions we are in hearty accord, believing that the 
work wi!l be accepted as a valuable contribu- 
tion to several interesting subjects. 


Amateur Joinery in the Home. 
AupsLey, LL.D., and BertHotp AUDSLEY. 
Demy 8vo. (London: G. Allen & Co., Ltd., 
Ruskin House, Rathbone-place, W. Price 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is another of that useful series of technical 
and art manuals now being produced by Messrs. 
Allen & Co., treating of either entirely new 
technical processes or of old processes under 
new and up-to-date developments, and supply- 
ing handbooks suitable for those who care to 
engage in industries suitable for leisure hours 
inthe home. The work before us is a thoroughly 
practical manual on amateur joinery, describing 
the simple formative processes involving the 
ee use of the poasisd ordinary tools required. 
n addition to the illustrations in the text, it 
contains twenty-one full-page plates of designs 
for articles of furniture such as the amateur 
joiner will set himself to construct. In these 
plates details of construction are shown by 
elevations, sections, and special enlar,ed 
drawings, all of which are drawn to scale. All 


By G. AsHpowN 
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the plates are described, and suggestions for 
the most suitable woods and their finishings 
The designs have been drawn 
specially for the manual by the authors, who 
have produced a useful work which should 


are given. 


command a large sale. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated) Trans- 
(London: Published by 


actions for 1911. 
the Society. 1911.) 


ALTHOUGH chiefly interesting to members of the 
volume 
interest to 
“‘ The 
Design of Tall Chimneys,” by Professor Henry 
by Mr. E. Scott 
“Drawing Office Organisation,” by 
Mr. F. G. Woollard; and “‘ The Protection of 


engineering profession, this annual 
contains some papers of direct 
architects.. Such, for example, are: 
Adams; “ Petrol-Air Gas,” 
Snell ; 


Water Supplies,” by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton. 


As the proccedings of the Society have been 
reported in our columns further reference to 


the contents of the volume is searcely necessary. 





Pictures by Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. (London: 
Wallis & Son, The French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a catalogue of the portraits by Raeburn, 
some thirty in number, exhibited at the one 
hundredth exhibition at the French Gallery. 
Some of the pictures illustrate the best work of 
the artist, and the collection, as a whole, affords 
a good opportunity of studying the painter’s 
method. The first, and perhaps the last, thought 
one has in looking at this collection is that 
Raeburn was a master in pro- 
ducing what is called a speakin 
likeness, and that he coul 
suggest character in the pose 
and features of his subjects in 
an unerring manner. His men, 
in our opinion, are more con- 
vincing than the women, but 
the collection includes some 
charming portraits of women as 
well. Many of the portraits 
were unknown to the present 
generation before they were 
exhibited, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that they 
were brought together, and 
that Messrs. Wallis & Son have 
issued this admirable catalogue 
of reproductions and notes. 


The Parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields (Part I1.). Being the 
third volume of the Survey 
of London, with Drawings, 
Illustrations, and Architec- 
tural Descriptions. By W. 
Epwarp Ruzey, Architect to 
the Council. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by 
Sm Laurence Gomme, Clerk 
of the Council. (London : 
Published by the London 
County Council. 1912. Pp. 
135; 98 plates.) 

LiNcotn’s LNN-FIELDS, the giant 

progenitor of a long line of lesser 

“* squares that court the breeze,” 

is the worthy subject of this, 

the third volume of the Survey 
of London, issued once more 
under the auspices of the London 

County Council. The homely, 

tree-planted square, as distinct 

from the bleaker and more 
grandiose “place” of the 

Continent, is a peculiarly 

metropolitan feature of which 

the Londoner may well be proud, 
and Lincoln’s Inn-fields, with 
an area equalling that of the 
base of the great Pyramid, 
excels them all in architectural! 
and historical interest, as it 
does in size. The manner of its 
evolution from the suburban 

tureland of Cup Field and 

rse Field is well sketched in 
his introduction by Sir Laurence 

Gomme, who has turned the 

iconoclastic rays of scientific 

research upon his subject, and 
proved that there is no direct 
evidence to port the 
hackne assertion that Inigo 
Jones furnished the design for 
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the facade of the houses on the western 
side of the Fields. Whether the design was 
really from his hands is no more than 
a matter for conjecture; the precise wording 
of the charge to the Commissioners appointed 
in 1618 to lay out the Fields, upon which 
the statement rests, is that they should 
take steps that “the said closes and 
grounds . . may be framed and 
reduced both for sweetnes, uniformitie, and 
comlines into such walkes, partitions, or 
other plottes and in suche sorte manner and 
forme both for publique health and pleasure 
as by the said Inigo Jones (one of the Com- 
missioners) is or shalbe accordingly drawne by 
way of mapp or ground platt exhibited plained 
and sett out.’’ In all this the reader will note 
not one word as to any architectural design, 
nor were any building operations entered upon 
till one William Newton acquired the leases 
of Cup Field and Purse Field, and was granted 
a licence in 1638 to build thirty-two houses. 
An agreement, the veritable charter of the 
London square, was entered into between 
Newton and the Society of Lincoln's Inn that 
the “square piece of ground extending from 
Turn Style Lane to the new buildings neer 
Queene’s Street and from thence to or neere 
Lowche’s Buildings, and from thence to the 
south-east corner of Lyncolin’s Inn wall shall 
from hence-fourth and for ever hereafter lye 
open and unbuilt.” By 1641 most of the 
houses on the western side of the Fields, 
together with some on the south side of 
Purse Field, composing the western portion 
of what was afterwards known as 
Portugal Row,” appear to 
have been ompleted. In 1657 
arrangements were made to finish 
the three sides of the Fields, by 
building on the north and south 
sides of Cup Field. The agree- 
ent Tit luded with the Society 
oln’s Inn stipulating that 
v buildings should “* beare 
proportions in _ front, 
breadth, strength, and 
beauty, with the sayd Row 
ulled Portugall Row, or in a 
more firme or beautiful manner.” 
Would that some such con- 
lition could have been enforced 
in the Can of Regent-street 
fore it was too late! 
rhe introduction is excellently 
rated by two plans of the 
square showing the boundaries 
of the original fields as com- 
pared with the present dis- 
position of the houses, and by 
reproductions from the maps 
f Hollar, Faithorne, and Morden 


1d Lea, illustrating the pro- 
gress] ve development of the 
site We have no space here 
to discuss the point raised bv 
Sir Laurence Gomme with regard 
Wilton House picture of 
Fields; it is difficult, how- 
believe that it can be 

to the Canalesque 

of Samuel Scott, or 

ne-~- would take the 
have the canvas 

by the painting 

date figures and 
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flight of the staircase of No. 52, with its 
square ball-capped newels and substantial 
balustrading, of which a good photograph 
is given. One of the best houses from an 
architectural point of view is No. 35, 
which was erected with its next-door 
neighbour, since rebuilt, in 1754—5, from the 
designs of Sir Robert Taylor. Faced with 
stock brickwork, and devoid of all structural 
ornament, save for its plain stone string- 
courses and the dressings of the central window 
of the principal floor, it is an instructive example 
of successful astylar treatment, depending 
for its effect on the proportion and spacing 
of the fenestration, while fearlessly offering to the 
eye the repose of blank wall space denied to us 
by the architect of to-day. The fanciful 
arrangement of the sash-bars is a rare and 
pleasant departure from the stereotyped 
wresase of XVIIIth-century Palladianism. 
nternally the plan is cleverly dovetailed into 
that of the house next door, and the finishings 
throughout are of a most elaborate nature. 
One of the finest features is the geometrical 
stair with its wrought-iron balustrade. New- 
castle House, now Nos. 66 and 67, was designed 
by one Captain William Winde, a Dutchman, 
and was erected during the closing years of 
the XVIIth century. In 1771 the , Bx. was 
divided into two and remodelled internally, 
the crowning cornice and central pediment 
being removed. At No. 56 is a fine mid- 
XVIlIth-century staircase. Sir John Soane’s 
house, one of the most delightful pieces of 
planning in London, is adequately illustrated, 
and a reproduction is given of an interesting 
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drawing, by George Schar owing the Colleg 
of Surgeons in: process transformatior 5 
Sir Charles Barry, To cach > sedi 
appended a list of the former - 
brief notes are given of the tore famous ns 

among them. If Mr. Riley's remarks are 
sometimes rather obvious, we fully recom: 
that he is writing as much for the ay 
in matters architectural as for the initiated” 


8 


occupiers, and 


Farm Buildings. By ©. Kowarn Cupm 
Illustrated. (London: Vinton & (> le 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, — ric. 
3s. 6d. net.) = 

As THE author explains, this little volume 

is addressed to land owners, their agents inal 

tenanta, and not primarily to architects nd 
builders, but we believe it will be of vel 
to architects and builders concerned ip the 
erection of such buildings. The work contains 
many useful suggestions and hints, and shows 
a practical knowledge of modern requiremen:: 


The Homeland Residential Guides, 

Tue Homeland Association, Ltd., have con. 
menced the issue of a new series of guide-books. 
dealing with various provincial towns from a 
residential and industrial standpoint. Th: 
first town dealt with is Reading, and a great 
deal of very useful information is given by th: 
author, Mr. A. H. Anderson, both with regard 
to the town itself and the surrounding district 
Reading undoubtedly possesses many attraction: 
as a place of residence. 
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LAW REPORT. 





Architect’s Fees. 

On ent, judgment was entered for the 
njaintift for twenty-five guineas and an agree- 
ont that the defendant return all drawings, in 
tha act raised by Mr. William Davidson, 
ohite 54, Queen-street, Edinburgh, against 

» Rev. Charles Wilton Prangley, Bexwe!] 
Rector Downham Market, Norfolk, which 
had been. set down for trial on May 
191 The claim was one for fifty 
vuineas for services rendered by the 
slaintif! im preparing designs for a_pro- 
wosed restoration of Potter Heigham Church, 
Norfolk, and the defence was that any work 
which the plaintiff had executed was of the 
nature of an expectation that he was to be the 
irchitect in the event of the restoration being 
nroceeded with. The defendant had 
ngly denied employment. 


accord 


_—_- -- —-- 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. Harrison. 

The d ath on May 30, at Bognor, is an- 
nounced of Mr, William Harrison, in his sixty- 
seventh year. Mr. Harrison was elected an 
\ssociate of the Royal Institute of British 
\{rchitects in 1882; in 1867 he became a mem- 
ber of the Architectural Association. In 1893 
he won the first premium with his designs for 
the St. Pancras Municipal Buildings in 
Pancras-road, and was invited to compete for 
the North London Polytechnic. His designs 
sere placed second in the competition limited 
six architects for the St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
Public Library, High Holborn, twenty years 


rO. 


Mr. D. H. Burnham. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Daniel Hudson Burnham, which occurred on 
June 2 at Heidelberg. Born at Henderson, 
New York, in 1846, he settled in Chicago, and 
n 1872 established the firm of Messrs. Burn- 


ham & Root, the partnership continuing till 
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1891, since when the firm has been Messrs. 
Burnham & Co. Mr. Burnham was an 
honorary graduate of Harvard and Yale, and 
was elected President of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1894. He was Chairman 
of the National Commission for beautifying 
the city of Washington, and was superintend- 
ing architect of the World’s Fair Exhibition, 
Chicago, in 1893. Well known in this country. 
he attended the Town-Planning Conference 
held in London in 1910, and read a paper on 
the subject of “A City of the Future under 
a Democratic Government,” his work being 
well represented at the Town-Planning Exhibi- 
tion. In our issue of October 29, 1910, illustra 
tions were given of several street plans of 
Chicago, and buildings designed by the firm. 
Of the numerous buildings with which Mr. 
Burnham was associated the following may 
be mentioned in Chicago:—The Temple, the 
Masonic Temple, the Illinois Trust Bank, the 
First National Bank, the Railway Exchange, 
the Great Northern Hotel, Marshall Field’s 
retail store, and the Ashland, Fisher, Reliance. 
Rookery, and Stewart buildings. We hope in 
a future issue to refer to Mr. Burnham’s work 
and the influence it has exerted on con- 
temporary architecture. 


—__+->--—__. 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,415 of 1910—Henry Carrington 
Carrington : 
circuit type. 

10,692 of 1911. 
Fireplaces 

10,839 of 1911.—Louis de Lenne, Marcellin 
Langlois, Antoine Sauvage, and George 
Langlois: Paving and coverings or facings 
for roads, footways, and other surfaces. 

10,846 of 1911.—Franklin Herbert Kalb- 
fleisch: Sizing compound and the production 
thereof. 


James- 
Heating-apparatus of the closed 


Alexander Reid Stevenson: 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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11,647 of 1911.—Charles William Julians and 
Stuart James Hogg: Manufacture of artificia! 
stone. 

11,802 of 1911 
windows. 

12,086 of 1911—Christopher Mountany: 
Means for and method of distributing sewage 
and other similar liqnids 

13,358 of 1911.—William Stevens Hardman 
and George Burdett: Ladders 

14,370 of 1911 Russell Elliot Macnaghten - 
Top sash-window ventilators. 

14,377 of 1911.—Charles Showell: Bolt-con 
trolling mechanism for emergency exist doors 
and the like 

14,761 of 1911.—Charles William Wood: Door 


Gustav Casement 


Knappe 


stops. 
15,648 of 1911.—John Archibald Kenrick and 
Harold Musson Williams: Door sing and 


checking appliances. 

16,471 of 1911.—James Johnston 
sashes. 

17.342 of 1911.—United 
Fittings, Ltd., and William Henry 
Locks and latches 

18,546 of 1911.—Marcar Balaban: 
sashes and fittings therefor 

19,481 of 1911.—William Davidson Simonton: 
Securing of escutcheons or keyhole plates 

20,160 of 1911.—Charles Louis Abel Janoyer: 
Method of setting or placing floor-bridging 
joists without fastening them on iron joists 

21,150 of 1911.—Julius Zerkowitz: Chimneys 

22,247 of 1911.—Benjamin Willson Smith: 
Cooking-ranges. 

23,106 of 1911.—Joseph Gill: Fastenings for 
sliding sashes, windows, and the like 

28,288 of 1911.—Alexandro Deprit: Glass 
mosaics for covering walls and floors and for 
other similar purposes. 

1,247 of 1912.—Joseph Janes: 
of bricks or the like. 

2,055 of 1912—Thomas Malcolm McAlpine: 
Contrivances for reinforcing structures com 
posed of concrete blocks. 

2,570 of 1912.—Thaddious 
Grates. 


2.935 of 1912—Lew Ogan: 


Window 


Motor Lock and 


Appleby : 


Window- 


Manufacture 


Vensent Elliott: 


Dampers. 


(See page 675.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi; Auct; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the adverticors 


(*) are 
on Sales, xxii, 
do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. | 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 





JUNE 24.—Reigate.—Corporation FakMHOUSE 

Not. to exceed 5501. Local architects only. 
Premium 10!. 10s. Particulars from the Town 
Clerk, Reigate. 

JUNE 24 Wales. — Two Sanatoria. — The 
Executive Committee of the King Edward VII. 
Welsh National Memorial invite architects to 
submit sketches for two sanatoria, one in North 
and the other in South Wales. Accommodation, 
150 and 250 beds respectively. See advertise- 
ment in the issue of May 31, and the note in this 
issue (page 666) for further particulars. 

June 26.Birmingham.—Barus.—Twenty and 
10 guineas for second end third designs. Appli- 
cations for sonditions to be sent to the Super- 
intendent Engineer, Kent-street, Birmingham. 
See note on page 666. 

JUNE 28 Hale, Cheshire.—Town-PLanninc 


ScHEME. Premiums 501. and 254. Particulars 
from the Council Offices, Hale. See issue of 
Ma 24 (page 601). 

* JUNE 28.-Regent's Quadrant.—Desicw ror 
REATMENT.—Premiums, 25 guineas, and 25 


guineas divided. Adjudicators, Mr. W. Flock- 

rt, Mr. E. A. Rickards; and Mr, Alan E. 
Munby. See advertisement in this issue for 
turther particulars; also “‘ Competition News,” 
issue of April 19 (page 453), May 3 (page 612) 
May 10 (page 537) x 
J Ne 29 Reigate. LAYING-OUT anp Devetop- 
ING Reicate LopGe Estate.—Premiums 30 guineas 
nd 10 guineas Particulars from the Town 





JUNE 30.—Padiham.—Town Hatt, Barus, etc. 
Premiums 40l. and 201. Particulara from Mr. 

z. Gregson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor’s Office, 
aqdinam. 

JuLy 1.— Dusseldorf. —A lan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000!. to 3763. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
hon appeared on page 365, September 29. 

Juty 1 a of ao ee a Ma Orrices.— 
simited to those mentio in“ Competiti 
News,”’ issue of April 12 (page 424). es 
* Jviy 5. — Conisbrough. — Apprtioxs to 
Hosreres The Doncaster and Mexbrough Joint 
H spital Board invite competitive plans for addi- 
tions to Isolation Hospital. See advertisements 
in the issue of May.17 and this iesue for further 
és Avoust 6, — Cardiff. — Frre-statron. — The 
C ardiff Corporation invite designs and estimates 
‘or @ fire brigade station in Westgate-street. Mr 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, assessor. Particulars 

rom the Town Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 

AvuGust 30. — Saxon Sweu. Prize. — Fifty 
zuineas, with medal, is offered for essay on 
» The Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 

m tor a General Hospital.’’ Particulars from 
the pantiaty Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 

_ SEPTEMBER 30.-Dublin.—Universtry Cotiece : 
aay Buitpincs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 

pe Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.1I.B.A. 

,_JCTOBER 1. —- Ottawa. — Mowvment ro 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster a 
cant te the Director of National Art Gallery, 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glas — 
Tearwrxa Couiece.—Limited to tte Bima, nemea 

Competition News,” December a page 635. 

No Dare. — Warrington. — Scnoor. — 
Warrington Education Committee invite B na 
betitive plans for the erection of a public 
elementary school. See advertisement in issue 

f February 16 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 
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BUILDING. 


The date given at th 
fate gi € commencement of e 
sereumeph _—_ latest date when the Bee Baye 
am € 2 9 1 i ‘ 
may be sent in Bie — - geet ee 


“tse 8 ~ Lissarda.—Reswence.—Erection of a 
Plan 6 n sidence, etc., at Lissarda, co. Cork. 
Mn @ i peatfication with Mr. James F. 
Cork ™-R-LALL, architect, 30, South-mall, 


p> rh 4 Southwick. — Hatt.—Erection of a 
Public an Plans seen, and particulars from 
elesers. Josep! Potts & Son, 57, John-street, 
“underiand. Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 





June 10. — Bexley.--lioom, erc.—-For erection 
of proposed ironing-room and other works at 
** Trewint,’’ Cold Blow, Bexley, Kent. Drawings 
and specification at the home, and tenders to 
Messrs. J. C. Mellias & Co., civil engineers, 264, 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, London, Ec. 

June 10.—Bournemouth.—Wati.—For erection 
of a brick and concrete boundary wall at the 
refuse destructor. Particulars, form of tender, 
and apecification, on deposit of ll. ls., with Mr. 
F. W. Lacey, M. Inst, .E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

June 10.—Bruree.--CreamMery.—Erection of a 
creamery near Bruree. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. Michael White, Loteragh. 

June 10. — Butterknowle. — Hovse.—For the 
erection of a farm-house in Wham-lane, Butter- 
knowle. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Joseph Stephenson, East Rowntree Farm, near 
Hamsterley. 

June 10.—Dundalk.—Repairs, etc. The Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite ten- 
ders for the painting, plumbing. and repairs to 
their property, Mounthamilton House, Dundalk. 
Plan and specification at the Engineer's Offices 
at Dublin and Belfast, and form of tender from 
Mr TT. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's Office 


a "eae Terminus, ublin. posit of 
ll. 1s. 
June 10. — HMuddersfield.—Appirions.—Erec- 


tion of an additional story to warehouse, St. 
Thomas’s-road. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Joseph Berry & Sons, architects and 
surveyors, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

June 10. — eg em Ho Tydfil._ Premises.—For 
pulling down old building and erecting business 
premises in High-street, Merthyr Tydfil. Plans 
and specification seen. Quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from Messrs. W. M. Lewis & Walters, 
architects and surveyors, Pontypridd 

June 10. — Pengam. — Orrices.—For the con- 
struction of offices at Britannia Colliery, Pengam. 
Plans and specification at the Powell Duffryn 
Colliery Office, Pengam. 

June 10. — Ulleskelf. — Cuxuncu.—Erection of 
new Wesleyan church at Ulleskelf. Plans and. 
specifications with Mr. Wm. Robson Hindmarsh 
mpenanee’, Ulleskelf Quantities on deposit o 


_Juwxe 11. — Chesham.—Apprrions.—For altera- 
tions and additions to Chesham Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and conditions and form 
of contract at ham_ Post-office. Quantities 
and form of tender on deposit of 11. Is. to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s- 
gate, London, S.W Es 

June 11. —- Heaton. — Suorps. — The North- 

tern Railway invites tenders for the erection 
of shops for the District Engineer at Heaton, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Plans and_ specification 
seen, and quantities from Mr. William Bell, t 
Company's Architect, Westgate-road, Newcast 
on- ; 

_Juxe 11.—Sowerby Bridge.—-Hovses.—Erec- 
tion of four houses in Belmont-street, and two 
houses and shop in _ Clifton-street, Sowerby 
Bridge. Particulars from Mr Wil 
architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

June 11. — Tenby.—Suep.—The Great Western 
Railway invites tenders for the erection of a new 
oods shed at Tenby Sfation. Plans and epeci- 

cation seen, ano forms of tender and quantities 
at the office o° the Engineer at Neath Station. 

June 12.—Caerphilly.—Civema.—Erection of a 
cinema at Caerphilly. Plana and specifications 
with architects, Messrs. Hinton & Lewis, 22, 
Cardiff-street, Aberdare. 

June 12. — Dinham.—Corraces, etc.—Erection 
of three cottages and homesteads on Holdings, 
Lianvair Discoed (Dinham). Plans and specifi- 
cation with Mr. C. Reginald Harding, County 
Land Agent, C.C. Offices, Newport, Mon. 

June 12.—HMull.—Bvuitpiyes.—For the erection 
in the Northern Cemetery of cemetery chapel 
cemetery lodge, and greenhouse Drawings an 
specifications seen, and quantities on a deposi 
of 21. 28. to Mr. Joseph H. Hirst City Architect, 
Town Hall, Hull. 

Juve 12. -- Peterston-super-Ely.—Hovsrs.— 
Erection_of two semi-detached houses at congo 
Farm, Peterston-super-Ely, Glam. Plans an 
specification seen with Mr, W. D. Thomas, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Tydvil House, Porth, Glam. 

June 12. — Ryton.—-Cuvrcn.—For erection of 
Wesleyan. church and classrooms, Crookhill, 
Ryton. Plans and specification eeen, and quanti- 
ties from the architect, Mr. G. Bell, Monument- 
chambers, 34, Blackett-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

June 12. — Truro.—Roor, etc.—For new elate 
roof pcg ec pena a0 ee and other work at 
St. Mary’s esleyan Methodist Church, Truro. 
Plans and specifications with Mr Alfred J. Cor- 
nelius, M.§.A., architect, Traro 











June 12. — Y¥strad Mynach.— Appitioys 
the alterations and additions, including rr 
alley, etc., to the Constitutional Club Ystrad 
Mynach. Plans and specification with the archi. 
tect, Mr. H. Gabe Jones, Bank-chambers. Hen 
goed. Par 

June 13. — Southend. — Appritions, etc.—Fo; 
alterations and additions to the London-road 
Infants’ Council School. Architects, Messrs 
Cabuche & Hayward, Hamlet Court-road, West. 
cliff, Southend-on-Sea, Deposit of 21, 2s. 

June 13,—Wandsworth.— Lavarorirs.—Thie 

Vandsworth Guardians invite tenders for pro- 
vision of lavatory accommodation at St. James s 
branch Workhouse. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

_June 14. —- Bootle. — Atterations.—For altera- 
tions to Education Offices. Plans ceen, and 
specifications from the Borough Engineer, Bootie, 


cs. 

June 14. — Kilmallock.—Atreration.—For the 
alteration of portion of the Workhouse premices 
into suitable apartments for nurses. Plan and 
specification by Mr. Hugh W O’Flanagin, BE, 
B .A., Cork, may be seen with Mr. J.C. O'Su- 
livan, Acting Clerk of Union, Clerk’s Office, Ki 
mallock. Deposit of 31. 

June 14.—Liscanor.—Hovsez, etc.—Erection o' 
@ parochial house and offices Plans and specit 
cation with Messrs Anthony Scott & Son, arch: 
tects, 49, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 

June 14. — Winchester. -—— ALteRations. — For 
alterations to No. 14, High-street. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. Thomas Stopher, F S|, 
architect and surveyor, 57, High-street, Win- 
chester. : 

June 15.—Carnowen.—Scnoo..—For the erec- 
tion of a National school at Carnowen. Plans 
and specifications with Messrs Robinson 
Davidson, A.R.I.B.A., Richmond-street, London- 


com 15.—-Kirton-in-Lindsey.—Renovation — 
For the renovation of the Wesleyan Church « 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. Plans and __ specifications 
with Mr. W. H. Buttrick, P.A.S.I., architec’, 
107, High-street, Scunthorpe, Lincs. : 

Juwe 15.— London. — Apprrions.—For, alters 
tions end additions to the Medical Super 
tendent’s House. at the Northern‘ onvalescent 
Fever Hospital, Winchmore-hill, . Drowns 
and specification by Mr. W. TT. Hatc!, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Engineer-in.Ci" 
may be inapected at the office of the Board, bm 
bankment, E.C. aS ll. ‘ a 

June 15. — Nethy-B e. — Vita. re 
tion of a villa at Nethy. Buide. Plans end ees a 
fications with Mr. Harry Fraser, Te Rot), vem 
Brid Tenders with Mr. Gilbert, architec’, 
The Bauare, Grantown. eee 

June 17, — Dutton. — Apprrions, PT She 
alterations, additions, and_ repairs to ae. 
Lodge, near Warrington. Plans and eae 
tions with Messrs. Wright & Hamlyn. ores acl 
and surveyors, Sankey-street, Warrington, 4” 
quantities on deposit of 11. le 

Jone 17. —Zisburn. — Premises. Erec aoe 
new premises @ Lisburn for the directors ght 
Ulster Bank, Ltd. Plans and epee cae chi 

easrs. Blackwood & Jury, M.RIA!. a. 
tects, 41, all-place, Belfast, or kes, 1 

btai rom Messrs. M‘Carthy & broom 
Serr from. font buildings. Belfast, on dep 

tep.—Erection 0! 
_— Hust. Ere ork 
on land adjacent to te oct, Mr 
specifications with the @r oS: 

Plans one ee MBA. 102, London <d 
Eee sen woener Pd 
manual training workshop at ‘i ets 


Coun i . Plans | wn 
tion the Me’ i Bain, F.RI.B.A.. Com 
* TON 18. — 0 onal SorTiInG ce.—T!? 

SEeemees of FM, Works 220 tice at 


invi ta for new sorting oMies Y 
ae est in this issue -<t furt 






: be ee 
) - fail.—PRemis’” H d yte 
‘ae NE 18. RET a oining Boar's e Fatt 
Ton: fans and speciicae”.  °vetrad 
Ww a org M.S.A., architect, , 
road, Pentre Rhondda, og, tho, enecie 
UL tesgtiey = Gahan. Names to the Ot, 
oto ieore & Haward, 5) rh is 
. * rj n dep : 
ores is vt cons. grc.—F'or erect 
. 4 - ’s mess-! m8, k 
guptecaam “eases 
if uanti i with to oot and 
P ica ti ast.C.E.. M.Inst.E.E.. Engine ristol 
aorent Manager, Exchange. Corn-strer™ 
Deposit of 2I. 
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paragraph ig th 
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Jvxu 19.-—€ 
of a new schoo 
deposit oO 
Buckingham, 
Norwich. 

June 19.—Pr 
of a 8¢ hool 
posit of 12. Is., 
Castle Meadow 
% JUNE 20.—f 

The Essex E 
for erection of 
room on land € 
well. See adve 
particulars. 

« June 20.—' 
Cookery CENT 
mittee invite | 
training and ¢ 
garden site. § 
further particu 

June 21. — 
{a new scho 
with quantitie 
County Hall, | 
% JuNE 21. — 
The Metropolit 
construction <« 
roads, drainag 
Fortis Green. 
further particu 
* JuNE 21.— 
The Metropolit 
erection of an 
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turther partici 

June 22.—3 
Council eleme 
street, Evesha 
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June 22.—1 
six shops and 
stone, Essex. 
P. Cornish ¢ 


stone 
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new vestry at 
tions, and inf 
Williams, arck 
* JUNE 24. - 
Appitrons.-~T 
ites tenders 


Hospital at 

issue for furth 
* JuNe 24.— 
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tenders for e! 
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tion of part « 
regimental eh 
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June 28.—8 
a public hall 
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Green field-stre 
and quantities 
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JUNE 29. 
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eruusement 
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BUILDING—continuea: 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names Of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Jexe 19. — Crostwick.—Scnoo..—-For erection 
fa new school, Plans seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 1. 1s., from Messrs. Morgan & 
Buckingham, architects, Upper King-street, 
Norwica : 
"June 19.—Freethorpe.—ScnHoo..—For erection 


fa school Plans geen, and quantities, on de- 
posit of 11, Is., from Mr. A F. Scott, architect, 
Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
x Jvune 20,-Chigwell..Appitions to Scuoot. 

[he Essex Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of a manual instruction and cookery 
room on land adjoining the boys’ school at Chig- 


we See advertisement in this issue for further 
varticulars. : 
«x JuNe 20.—Wanstead.-Manvat TRatninG anp 


Cookery CentTRE —- The Fssex Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for erection of a manual 
training and cookery centre, etc., on the school 


varden site. See advertisement in this issye for 
further particulars. 
June 21. — Bracewell.—-Scnoo..—For erection 


fa new school. Plans seen, and specifications 
with quantities from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11 
x JuNe 21. — Pinchley.—ENGine-novuse, etc.— 
The Metropolitan Water Board invite tenders for 
construction of an engine-house, formation of 
roads, drainage, and other contingent works at 
Fortis Green. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 
x June 21.—Willesden.—ENGINe-HoUsE, eTC.— 
The Metropolitan Water Board invite tenders for 
erection of an engine-house, drainage, and other 
contingent works at the Cricklewood Pumping 
Station. S advertisement in this issue for 
turther particulars. 

June 22.—Evesham.—Scnuoo..—Erection of a 
Council elementary school for infants in Chapel- 
street, Evesham. Mr. A. V we, architect, 30, 
Foregate-street, Worcester. 

June 22. —~ Leytonstone.—Suors.—Erection of 
six shops and premises in High-road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. Plans and specifications from Mr. 
P. Cornish architect, 641, High-road, Leyton- 
stone 

June 22. — Verwick. — Vestry.— Erection of a 
new vestry at Siloam, Verwick. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and information from Mr Teifion 
Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan. 

* JUNE 24. Lichfield. — Mititary Hospita, 

Appitions.~The Secretary of State for War in- 

tes tenders for additions to the Military 

Hospital at Lichfield. See advertisement in this 
or further particulars. 

* June 24—Tidworth.—-ADDITIONS AND ALTERA 

rions..-The Secretary of State for War invites 

tenders for erection of stables; reappropriation 

ill shed and mobilisation store; reappropria- 

‘ part of bank block, offices, stores, and 

imental shops; addition to officers’ quarters; 

é mess block for four additional officers, at 

Assave 


Barracks, Tidworth. See advertisement 
his issue for further particulars : 
Ne 28.—Hythe.—Ha tu, etc.—For erection of 


" ic hall, police-courts, offices, and other 
corks in Corporation-street, Water-street, and 
Greenfield-street. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities and particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. J. Diggle, A.M.Inst.C.E., Town 
Hall. Hyde, on deposit of 31. 3s. 
*x JuNE 29 Newton Abbot. — Coiiece.—The 
Governors of Seale-Hayne College invite tenders 
for « tion of proposed College buildings. See 
sement in this issue for further particu- 


No Dare. ~ Alveston.—CorttaGe.—Erection of 
( re and for additions and repairs to the 
and buildings at the Lodge Farm, at 
! ans and specifications with Mr 


Prat ‘Peter, Small Holdings Surveyor, Shire- 
loucester. 
No Dare._Ashton-in-Makerfield.—AppITIoNns 


For additions to the Ashton-in-Makerfield 
r ar School. Deposit of ll. 1s. for quanti- 
ties to Mr. Richard Pennington, architect, 
Li street, Wigan. : 

No Date.—Batley.—Vitias, etc.—For erection 
of t detached villas in White Lee-road and 

dwelling-houses in nowles-road. Mr. 
H Brearley, architect, 68, Commercial-street, 


DATE ve. — Scnoot.—-Erection of a 
new nal at — Essex Deposit of 11. Is 
to M- N. J. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 17, 
Duke treet, Chelmsford. : “6 

co Date.—Neath.— Resvuiipine.—For rebuild- 
ng neorrwg Hotel, Glyncorrwg; Red Cown 





Inr -talvfera. Plans and specification seen, 
and’ vantities from Mr. J. Cook Rees, M.8.A., 
Par chambers, Neath 

Nature of Appointment. 
*QUANTITY SUBVEYOB.............+-:. wis 


‘INSTRUCTOR or HANDICRAFT (WOODWORK) . 


*PROPESSOR ov ARCHITECTURE .........--::000000 
*ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. .....--++-- 
*LECTURER 1x ARCHITECTURE....... ve neees 
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THE BUILDER. 


No Date. — Newcastle. — Atrerations.—For 
aiterations to East Walker Council School. 
Quantities, on deposit of ll. 1s., from Mr. 
Spurley Hey, Secretary of Education Committee, 
Education Offices, Northumberland-road, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 

No Date. — Rushden. — Hovse.—Erection of 
house, Newton-road, Rushden. Messrs. Talbot 
Brown & Fisher, architects, Wellingborough. 

No Date. — Salisbury.—Hovuse.—For erection 
of a house at Bouverie-avenue. Particulars from 
Mr. Fred Bath, F R.1.B.A., F.S.1., architect and 
surveyor, Crown-chambers, Salisbury. 

No Date. —- Southampton. — Appitions.—For 
additions to Bitterne Schools. Particulars, on 
deposit of ll. 1s, from Messrs. Weston & 
Burnett, architects, 24, Portland-street, South- 
ampton 

No Date.—Tremain.—Hovse —For erection, of 
a house at Tremain. Particulars from Mr. 
Jones, architect, Dolwen, Rhydlewis. 

No Date. — Wellingborough. — Scnoo..—For 
the enlargement and reconstruction of the 
elementary school in Park-street, Welling- 
borough. Plans and specifications at the County 
Education Offices, Northampton 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


June 10. — Kettering.—Brince.—For the con- 

struction of a new foot bridge and works at The 
Plank, Warkton. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. W. Hadley Darby, Surveyor, Market-street, 
Kettering. 
* June 17. — Grimsby.—ConsrructionaL STEEL- 
work, Heatinc, ano Licgutinc — The Grimsby 
Education Committee invite provisional tenders 
for constructional steelwork and fixing, fire- 
resisting floors, fiat-roof playground with asphalt 
finish, latina apparatus, electric lighting and 
fittings. All in connexion with the new school, 
Victoria-street, Grimsby. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

June 19.--Briton Ferry.—Main.—Erection of 
overhead main from Villicrs-street to boundary 
at the Grandison Hotel. Specifications and plans 
seen, und forms of tender from Messrs. Herbert 
Lewis & Fletcher, consulting engineers, Pru- 
dential-buildings, Cardiff. . 

June 21.—Gardenstown.—-Pier, Etc.—For ex- 
tension of east pier, construction of a new pier 
or breakwater, quay wall, deepening of new har- 
bour area, and cutting through existing west 
pier and forming entrance to new herbour basin, 
etc., for the Gardenstown Harbour Trustees 
General conditions, specification, and form 


tender from Messrs. Kyle, Dennison, & Laing, 
civil engineers, 174, West George-street, Glas 


gow, or 34, Castle-street, Edinburgh. Deposit o 
3l. 3s 
* JvuNE 21 Sevenoaks. VENTILATION AND 
HeatinG.—The Kent Education Committee invite 
tenders for certain improvements to the ventila- 
tion and heating of the Sevenoaks Council School 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars 
* June 24.--Thornton Heath.—E vecrric Lirts. 
The Croydon Guardians invite tenders for con- 
version of two bed hand lifts into two full auto- 
matic press-button control electric lifts (alter- 
nating current) at Infirmary. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
* JuLty 5.—Beverley.— Bripce.—The East 
Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite tenders_ for 
removal of existing bridge across River Hull, 
near Beverley, and construction of a new opening 
bridge on the site of existing bridge, etc. See 


advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
AvGust 31.—Reykjavik, Iceland.—-Harsovr - 


Construction of a harbour, including construc- 
tion of three moles, two eteamboat piers, and 
dredging works. General and special conditions 
of tender at the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


June 10.—Cambridge.—Btockxs.—For the sup- 
ply of about 40,000 Jarrah wood blocks. Particu- 
lars from the Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Junr 10, — Huddersfield.—Parxtixc.—For the 
internal painting and decorating of the adminis- 
trative block of the Sanatorium, Mill-hill, Dalton. 
Specifications and general conditions seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. 


June 1° ~-Winchester.—Reparrs.—For repairs 
to the elementary schools in the city. Specifica- 
tions at the City Surveyor’s Offices, Guildhall, 


Winchester. 


By whom Advertised. 
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_JuNe 11. — Gainsborough. — Parntinc.— The 
Gainsborough Working Men’s Club and Institute 
invite tenders for painting and decorating their 
club, Specifications and particulars from Mr. 
thos. E. Patrick, Secretary. 10, Bridge-street, 
Gainsborough. 

June 12.—Truro.—Patntinc.—For painting and 
decorating at St. Mary’s Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. 'l'ruro. Specifications with Mr. Alfred J. 
Cornelius, M.S.A., architect, Truro. 

June 12.—Wigan.—PatntinG, etc.—For paint- 
ing, colouring, limewashing, etc., at the follow- 
ing schools : St George’s, Whelley Branch, St. 
John’s R.C., St. Patrick’s, St. James's (Worsley 
Mesnes), Pemberton Colliery, St. Cuthbert’s, 
Sacred Heart, Warrington-lane Council. Specifi- 
cation and particulars from Mr. Geo. H. Mockler, 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Wigan. 
* June 17, — ony. Patent CLoaK-RooM 
Fittincs. — The Grimsby Education Committee 
invite provisional tenders for supply of patent 
cloak-room fittings at the new school, Victoria- 
street, Grimsby. See advertisement in this issue 
mg curther gen 
, UNE 17. — uthall. — Parntinec, erc.—The 
St. Marylebone Guardians invite tenders for 
painting, whitewashing, repairs, etc., at schools. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

June 18. — Carlisle.—Paintine 
end other works at three of the elementary 
schools. Specification and particulars, on deposit 
of 10s. 6d., from Mr. Henry C. arks, 
M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. 
* JuNe 19.—Sutton, Surrey.—C.Leaninc snp 
PatntinG.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board in- 
vite tenders for cleaning and painting works at 
the Downs School. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

June 22.—King’s  Lynn.—Parstinc.—For 
cleaning and colouring the interior of the follow- 
ing schools :—St. Nicholas’ Schoole, Pilot-street ; 
South Lynn All Saints’ Schools, South Everard. 
street; St. Michael’s School, Saddlebow-road ; 
cookery centre, St. James’-road. Specifications 
and particulars with Mr. A. J. Smith, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s Lynn. 

* ~=JUNE 25.—Leyton.—CLeaNsING AND PAINTING 

-The Leyton U.D.C, invite tenders for cleansing 

and painting of various schools See advertise. 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* JUNE 25. - ton.— Wire NetrTineG, etc.- 
The Leyton U.D. invite tenders for wire net- 
ting, ete., to boundary walls, Downsell-road 
School. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 





For painting 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


June 8.—Willington.—Srarets—For levelling, 
paving, metalling, channelling, and making good 
the street known as Back Rosedale-terrace, Wil- 
lington. Specification and quantities with Mr. 
J. H. Gardner, Surveyor to the Willington 
U.D.C., Surveyor’s Offive, Oxford House, Wil- 
lington, Durham 

June 13.—Whickham.—Srxeets.—For excavat- 
ing, kerbing, channelling, and paving streets at 
Dunston and Swalwell. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities obtained from the Council’s 
Surveyor, Mr. J. Renton, Council Offices, 
Whickham, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

June 15. Spennymoor. Watts, etc.—For 
road-making, draining, constructing of boundary 
walls, fencing, ete., in connexion with the exten- 
sion of the cemetery. Plans, specifications, etc 
seen, and forms of tender from Mr. C. R 
Seencer, Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Spennymoor. 

* June 17.—Grimsby.—CLosets anp URInat.- 
The Grimsby Education Committee invite pro- 
visiona!l tenders for supply of wash-down closets 
and urinals at the new <‘ouncil school, Victoria- 
street, Grimsby. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 

June 18.—Wembley.—Roap.—For private and 

public street improvement works. Drawings and 
specifications with Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, the 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Public 
Offices, Wembley. 
* June 25. — Leyton. TaR-PAVING. — The 
Leyton U.D.C. invite tenders for repairs and re- 
dressing of tar-paving to playgrounds at various 
schools, and tar-paving playgrounds, Sybourn- 
street Schools. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 

Junge 27. — Scunthorpe. — Streets.—For the 

making-up of John and other streets. Drawings 
and specifications seen, and form_of tender with 
quantities from Mr. C. Curtis Gray, Engineer 
and Surveyor, High-street, Scunthorpe, on ce- 
»osit of 27. Qs. 
* Jury 4 Lymm. OvtTraLt Worxs.—The 
Lymm U.D.C. invite tenders for construction of 
outfall works and stoneware pipe sewers, etc. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 











| Burnley Corporation ............ 
.C.C 


| Manchester Univ. & Ed. Com. 
. | West Riding C.C...... 

| Brighton Education Com. ... 
Northern Polytechnic Inst.... 








Salary Application 
, to be in 
QOL. POF ANMUM...........00....ssceeeereseresrerrecessssccesenorseses June 11 
June 15 
June 18 
June 2% 
June 3 
No date 
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THE BUILDER. 


Huction Salcs. 








[June 7, 1912. 


By whom Offered. Date 





Nature and Place of Sale. 

ee 5 4 2, - oa of Sale, 
*FREEHOLD BULLDER'S WORKS axp PREMISES.—-At the Mart .. Sdegatkitnickeukes abameiidasion be, oa i Holland 

*STOCK or GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS, FARRINGDON-ROAD, E.C.—On the Premises H. Hookey & Co. June | 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Doocmusber House, E.C. ........- Churchill & Sim ...... ae June |] 
“BUILDING MATERIALS, CLAPHAM, 8. W.—On the Site . soeeives | MME Ae MUU sasvashnnssinpicdssisienbnstciccancess June 12 
"STOCK or TENT & TARPAULIN MANUFACTURER, 8, BANNER-ST.-On the Premises Fryett, deo OY. RRR ES eee a June 12 
*DECORATOR'S & CONTRACTOR'S PLANT, etc.—At i, High-s street, Brentwood ............... ie Sk RS June 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—At the Mart ................. PLETE EE setssseree | De Watney Sous EUR SHH SEER AN ole a June 13 
*PREMISES, CITY ROAD.—At the Mart ....cc....ccccccecscccsneseeceecennnenneces enone setenceeeseee | VORtOm, Bull, <sbrancsaed Subba tinsbbbecicveisboash as, . + 20 
*PLANT ann MACHINERY.—On the Site . Pape oi Gecaul Sauces oaeens corvsesrsee| Coase @ Bone ....... Pn Rewh Beers sewnceenoersasoseninesses sa 24 
*FREEHOLD WHARF LAND.—At (SN BS i MR EN NR MRR REND De AE eaid E. Fox & Bousteid phehe aubicieadekbdsceeesiss ae = 2 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, EAST SHEEN. Greyhound Hotel, Richmond ...... Farebrother, Ellis, & Co... RETO SCE July E 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


City Hall, Montreal, Canada. 


According to the Montreal Daily Witness of 
May 2, the plans of the new City Hall and 
annex have been approved by the Board of 
Control. The building will have granite 
foundations and a sandstone superstructure, 
and will serve as Police Headquarters, 
Recorder’s Court, and Medical Health Depart- 
ment. Tenders for the construction of the 
building will be invited in the near future, 
and it is expected that the building will be 
occupied in a year. 


Military Headquarters, South Australia. 

The official Bulletin of the Intelligence and 
Tourist Bureau, Adelaide, of April 15, states 
that complete and modern headquarters for 
the State Military Department of South 
Australia are to be erected for the Defence 
Authorities on the land at Keswick, near 
Adelaide, which was acquired for the purpose 
by the Federal Government in 1910. The 
initial work comprises the erection of the 
administrative buildings, which are to be con- 
structed of brick with cement stucco, and of 
barracks for the permanent artillery. When 
these are completed, officers’ quarters and 
stabling will be erected. The complete scheme, 
which also includes various stores, railway 
sidings, etc., will involve a large expenditure 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


hen 14.—By Hawes & Co 
Twi ke nham, Middlesex.—Colne-rd., copyhold 


id, | S acres beneen ; = £1,350 
Mes reway rd. . Bri ar Cottage, c., w.r. Ill. 14s. 110 
Colne-rd Ww te House, f., wir, PSl. fe 225 
Brentford, Middlese x.— 268, 271, and 272, High- 
tk sae ; 505 
Isleworth, Middlesex.—41, London rd., £ > ae. 
yl. 27) 
May 15.—By Warner, Suerrarp, & Wane. 
Leicester. — and 17, Gallowtree-gate (s.), f. 8,525 
May 16.—By Orrtx & Rumsey. 
Corringham, Essex.— Reedhams and New 
Jenkins Farms, 139 acres, f. = ; 2,620 


By Wurirtinpate & Warson. 


Barston, wee k.—Barston Hall and 108 a. 
2r. 4p. 4,900 
Mal It hiss use en 2a.3r. 0p. aS a ata 1,400 
ire land, 10a. 3r. 18 p., f. 1,565 


Balsall WwW arwick.— Pasture land, 7 7a.2r. + 23 Po 
£ ed 410 
May 17.—By H. Kine & Sox. 
Clent, Wores.—Seven enclosures, 38 a. 2r. oP» 
f ‘ 2,550 
May 18 By ARTHI = Rurree, Sox, & Co. 
Little Abington, (¢ Cambs. Bric klayers’ Arms 


b.h. and five aves, f. . eos 570 
May 21.-—By Weaken ke 
Cramps Denton, ete., Lancs.—Building land, 
Iba. 3r. 34p., f ¥ 5,932 
May 2 By T.P. & A. Savn. 
Bourt Lines.—Agricultural estate, 1,074 
a f 48,612 
May 2 By ¢ - M ants, NS, & Peaup. 
launton, Somerset.—Haydon House Farm, 
Zo &. oY. BW p., 1 4,975 
May 28.—By Mapprisox, Mires, & Mappison. 
=a : 
Ri a, Norfolk.—Suspension Bridge Tavern, 
f aoa 2.825 
May 20.—By Forrescrve & Co 
Batterse 172 1 174, Battersea-bridge-rd , 
{ y.r oes 70 
M y FURBER. 
Bro sbury.—| Chatsworth-rd., n.t. 71 
7ER., £2. 2... ¥ nd e.r, 151 ike * 950 
By Lr ! > Fink ie) 
sattersea rork-rd., manufacturing premises 
and 7, Steelworks-rd., f., p ; 7,375 
bt » 
y By Rosson & Pera, 
Edmont ill, Church-st., f., yor. 282, Ra 250 
By Haren Stacey & Son. 
Walton Heath, Surrey.—The Red C rtasenrt f.. 
~ eee é 1,000 
7 St! we Sons. 
Stepney.—26, Easttield-st., f., wir. 331. 168. .. 215 
Victoria Park. ( adogan Pig u.t. 41 yre., 
g.r. ti. € yur ~ eas 225 








By Watrorp & Wixsary. 
Penge.—105 and 107, Maple-rd. (s.), u.t. 53 yrs., 


Bn Wag Fe BIE OP, Filles ssnssvsnsisstsscctsctoscrsives £270 
May 31.—By G. Ernest Ciarke & Co, 
Walthamstow.—91, Hoe-st. (s.), f., y.r. 30L......, 500 
Milton-rd., f.x. ¥ Sl. 5s., reveasion in 92 yrs.. 133 
ol, Barclay- rd., Xho saa saidshigeptnainadaldbadentiee’ 390 
95, 97, and 99, ted , wr. 81. 18s .. 605 


45 and 46, Queen E leaboth'nd, u.t. 88 yrs., 
g.r. Sl. Sa., Ws Gane Ws Ssavicerevchencoiuasceekuans 150 
Leyton.—Wilmot-rd., Maple Lodge, f., y.r. 24. 265 
By W. B. Havverr, 
Mtheevins, Ble. 94, The Woolpack p.h., corpora- 
tion lease, g.r. 131,, fine 1051., y.r. 150. ...... 2,000 
By Hatt & Newmay. 
ee Ses 31 to 37 (odd), Byron-st., f., w. and e r, 


Peckham, es” ‘St. George’ 8- rd. ‘s. }, ‘ut. 50 

yrs., ¢.r. 3l., grossa rental 400....00.... 0... 175 
By Wa.LTEr es 

Stepney.—36, Emmott-st.,, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
Ss eas WEI POs acstcaserchncinsbubscivassbiobiueseos 130 

Mile End.—16, Clemence-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
4, wer. WMG ee ee 175 
10, Huddart- st., u. t. 62 yrs., g.r. 5L, wor. 39%. 235 


Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 

and- — Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
— ed ground. rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 

t. freehold; c. for copyhold; L for leasehold ; p- for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for ‘weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 





av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for = oe for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; ; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All eos cen 7 ay with respect to li 
— TOR vor yore oa a by name) ; - Fs 

and not to any person = name 
relating to advertisements and me EB 
business matters should be eee “TH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
— read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
poate os and the Editor cannot be responsible for 

oe, ee manuscripts, or other docu- 
a models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not ascenuantig iangiy $0 


NB Iilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural een will always be 
acce} ted for publication b: Sditor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not 


——-0=- 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this lst is to give, as far as possible, the 
oman prices of materials, not necessarily the a. 
Quality and = tity obviously affect prices—a f. 





which should be remembered by those who make use ra 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 a in sects 2 s. 4. 
Best Stocks... ans chinniecimsineckion aa we 
Picked Stocks for Fa cings 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
2a. d. 2s. d. 
si cami 113 0  BestBlue 
Best Fare Staffordshire... 3 15 
Sa 312 0 Do. Bullnose...... 
Best Red Best Stour 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 
Guiazep Bricks— 
wees White, Double Headers 13 17 
and Salt One Side and two 


Gizd Str'tch'rs 11 7 Ends ............ 17 17 
Headers Two Sides and 


Quoins, Bulinose, one End ......... 18 17 
and 44 in. Flats 14 17 


Splay & Squin 
D’ble Stretchers 16 17 sdiehiacinimcmciucted 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


Aa AD 





BRICKS, &c. _ ontinued), 
a, 


Thames and Pit Sand ....... i é o per yard, delivered, 
Best Portland Cement. 3} : z 
Best Ground Blue Lissiisne ib 8 per ton, : 


Norre—The cement or he is exclusive of the 


wer came for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 138. Od. por yard delivered, 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Barta Recon -- Garret on road wa, 8. d. 


SAOORR AERO HOE ETERS EERE hE eebererenes 





Porttanp Stone (20 ft. a 
Brown Whit delivered on road waggons, 
Depot, Nine ‘Eins Depot, or 


yt 
t, or 

Pimlico Wharf . " 24 

Per Ft. Cube, Aolivered at Railway Depét. 








8. a. d, 
Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 6 Freestoue ......... 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
in Freestone ......... 
ssagidebestees . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in RENE ‘ 
blocks ........... 23 
Yorx Srowz—Robdin Hood Quality 
Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
Scappled random _ * piiearinetaeed canada 210 
Per Ft. Super., , Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 
40 ft. super.)....cc.....0.0..000 ppniniiNbsscenibiieswueores 2 3 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ..............006 a 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0 1k 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1¢ ta. to in. ditto, ditto 0 6 
Happ Yorr— 
sd lle ays he as at Railway Depdt. 
Scappled random blocks .............01.0:c0eceseceess 3 0 
Per Ft. Su: Delve at Railway Depit. 
6 in, sawn two landing to sizes (under 40 tt. . 
GUID © assnsscsrdtrctssisnrevescscnpinpnesrscceyserssescescoses 
Se eee cgi anes $ 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random andl ‘canaanie 9 
2 in, self-faced random fags ......cccrceserceereene O 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dep*t. 
{n, In. 23.4. In. In. 2a. 4, 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestE ur’ka ’ 
Bangor .........13 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto ..... .1317 6 eb saaitd . : : 
20 x 10 uali x OD isons 
Ppa 13 00 16 x8 ditto...... .10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ......13 15 0 Sx permaaent — 
16x8ditto......... 7 5 0 green... UB? 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 9 LR 6 
Portmadoc......1212 6  16x8ditto......... 612 ° 
16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. Fl 
s. da, a % 
Best plain red vent” Best _ Hartohi a 
nih 0 brand, plain 5 
gS ee a Valig faced (per 10)... 45 9 
aa 7 Do. pressed (per at 
Best 1000) ......-. oo 
1000) cooley it 50 0 Do,Ornamentaliper |. 
Do. Ornamental(per 1000) ........ a * 4 
2000) .cccsscsssereeeses 6 Valo per j 3 6 
ley( er doz 
Best bon Reds or Brix tied . 
brown, or i. Asi 
6 and-made si" ‘ 
’ Ornamsnal per 57 faced (per 10%) 4 ¢ 
PSC TORE OD ae Hip (per doz.) 3 
"Hip Gor dog 0 Valley(per .%.) 
woop. tandard 
Buripixe Woon. At arte Pye a 
Deals: best $in. by 11 in.and sin. # aa FO 
llin.. 0 i4 10 


0 .. 12310 9 
0 0. less than 


in, and 8 ia. 
01 less tha oest. 
of 
o.. BR 
Go. We? 
0 more thao 

battens. 
0 , 





JUNE 7, 


Ww 
BuILHIsG ; Woop ( 
Fir timber: best mi 
or Memel(average 
Beconds ..ceeeessese 
Small timber (8 ix 
Small timber (6 ir 
Swedish balks ..... 
Pitch-pine timber 
Jorvers’ ¥ 
White Sea: first | 
3 in. by 11 in... 
Zin, by 9in.. 


Battens ot in. ar 
Second y olen dea 


Battens, Qin. al 
Third yellow de 
ll in. and 9 in. . 

Battens,24 in.an 


White Sea and Pet 
First white deals 


Pi 
bt 2 in. thick 
Thee er 
Oddments .....-+«+ 
regular 


ag inch ....+0-0 

Walnut, Ame 
a as inch | 
Teak, per load ...... 
American Whitev 

per ft. cube ... 


Prepared Flooring, 
lin, ‘y 7 in, yell 
BOE ......cseneeere 
Lin, by 7 in. yell 
matched _...... 
lyin, by 7 in, yell 
matched ...... 
lin, by 7 in, whi 


lin. by 7 in, whi 
matched. .,....... 

iin. by 7 in, ye! 
and beaded or 1 

lin, by 7 in. 

jin. by 7 in, whi 

lin, by 7 in, 


6 in, at 6d. t 


JO! 


Bolled Steel Joi 
BECTIONS ........0000 
Compound Girde 
COCTIONS ....ccccnese 
Stee} Compound St 
Angles, Tees, and € 
hary sections . 
Fitch Plates ...... 
Cast Iron Columns 
includiny ordinas 


lhox— 

Common Bars ov 
Staffordshire Cro 
merchant quali 
Stafford. lire “™ 

Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iroa, basis 
” Galvs 
(*An | upward 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 


Sheet Iron, Galvan 

Ordinar “208, 6 
Sit. t g.. 

Ordinay ines to 


Sheet Iron, Galvan 
Urdinary sizes to 
Galvanise! Corruge 
Urdinary sizes, 6 


” a ‘ 





912. 





-4 


d, delivered, 


. ” 


” 


ive of the 


rd delivered, 
mm at rly dpt, 


) 
cigees 01h 


Jereeses 0 6 


£25. 4, 


en 1517 6 


»38 than 
n, and 8 ia. 
:3 thn oest. 


10 10 


10 O ! 


more thap 
battens. 


” 


7, 1912.) 


WOOD (Continued), 
Woop (Continued) — 


JUNE 


















At per load of 50 ft. 


Bui . 

Fir timbe? bee . . d. £ 8. a. 
a rage 8 ication By ( 
= Meee aa eae 4100... 500 
Small t.mber (Bin. tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
Small timber (6in,to8im.)..... 3.5 0 .. 310 0 
Gwodiah balke ....sevccrceroccesssnree 212 6 300 
pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 5 5 0 6 0 0 

rveRs’ Woop. At per standard, 
Sea: first yellow deals 
“1 + heen nonseereseooreere "2410 0 2510 0 
2 in. by 9 im. eoeccceceseesesneceoeces 22 10 0 23 10 0 
Battens,24 in.and 3 in, A Ag a : : a ° 0 
d vellow deals,3in. byllin, 20 0 
_— “he 3 in, by 9in. 18 0 0 1910 0 
Battens, opin. and 3in. by 7 = 140 0 15 0 0 
d yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ie. ‘and 9 in. iscdadesnuccnnibente 1400.. 100 
Battens,24in.and3in, by7in. 1110 0 .., 1210 0 
; first yellow deals, 
tee tte ee 2110 0 .., 2210 0 
Do, 3 in. Dy 9 iM, ....ceccrccerseres 1810 0 ... 1910 0 
Battens sesaaegeosacstneanee sabe 14 0 0 15 0 0 
eek Ne a ae y 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
in. by 9 in wa eo OO 6 
Do. ~ BE Re he OR 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by ll in. 13 7 0 .. 1410 0 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. . 13 0. 400 
Battene .....cccccscccssescsere Oa ms 8 6 
Sea and Selita 
“rt white deals, 3 Sn. by 12 i, 500... 140 0 
3 in, by 9 in, - 00 .. 1410 0 
Battens voncdponbetainntabeanstanenthe 110 0 .., 1210 0 
Second white deals, Sin. by llin. 4 oo. Bes 
ower = = pee * 0 : 
Battens enecctencesteneneeqencte 010 0 ll Oo 
Pitch-pine: deals .......+. .19 0 0 21 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra. ieacieniens 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 upwards. 
OdAMENS .....+cercesreveeeee _mmua «3 ” 
Seconds, 0 4 ” 
Oddments 2300 ” 
Ganri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 46 .. 0 6 0 
“anzig and Stettin Oak Logs— ‘ Ges 
" ft. cake "RR SS ee 0 
ee eee 026... 0326 
Wainscot Oak J nw hs cube 0 6 6 08 0 
t sup. a8 
6 6 Oe. ORO 
Bin, 0, MO. srarecrsesenveres 0 0 8. - 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
"asco, Perf. super. inch. 0 10 ee 
8 d, Figury t. su 
oo ee $8 6 026 
Ww American, r ft. 
~ Phong teeeedshes n wweese 0 010 010 
Teak, per load .......scecseeseersseressos 18 0 0 22 0 0 
imaalea Whitewood — 
per ft, CUDO ....ssccrrreresseeee 050 060 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square 
lin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
me ert cts 013 6... 017 0 
Lin, by 7 liow, planed and 
lek eee 0140... 018 0 
l}in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
pe pe insets asioeperunes 01460... 100 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
0A lithe eis onesie 0120... O14 6 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
meh. ot 012 6 .. O18 0 
l}in. by 7 in, white, planed and 
“matched... aaa pa Rice 0150... 016 6 
iin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
und beaded oF V-jointed brds, on 0 013 6 
lin, by 7 in, ” 014 0 018 6 
iin. by 7 in, white » - 0 10 o .. ae 
lin, by 7 in, ” ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£s. d, 





Bolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 
COCHIONS. .....0cccnstainbebemncnarnnnts 710 0 
Com ound Girders ordinary 

tections mill z siskcibecmenial 910 0 
Steel pound Btanchions fehew i ee ees 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

BAPY SOCHONS  .cécrscoacencniocnecesta , aa 
Mish Plates ..cacaoeecceee 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

neludi mae patterns... 710 0 ... 


METALS, 


8 0 


10 0 
12 0 


10 0 


9 10 
8 10 


o oOo oeSo oF 


Per ton, in London. 





tp ¥— 
Staffor 
merc! 
Statford 
Mild St. 
Hoop I 
(*A 
Sheet Lr: 
Urdina “ 
Sheet Iron, G ilvanised, flat, “wd quality— 
Vrain ze8, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
ft. t Ge ccescecncsasseucesescee 5 10 0 ove 
Ordinar, sizes te 4 and 24g. 16 0D w 
"(0 IR Gi eee 7 née 
Sheet Iron, G PE flat, best eee - 
Vrdinars si2@8 tO.BO Gs ...ereeeree ls 1 oe 
2, ” 22 g.and 24g. 19 0 O wee 
Gi sorccciniere 20 TRO me 
“evanise:! Corrugated Sheets— 
Mrdinary sizes, 6ft. to St. 20 g. 15 0 


ooo 


22 g. and 24g. 15 a 


Be senveceveree 5 - 
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METALS (Continued). 


Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by 2ft. & s. d. £ s. d. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker anes lZlv uv we _- 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g.&24¢.1310 0 .., - 





OMe 1510 0 ... - 
Cut. Nails, 3 in. to6in,... yoeentabiay a. 6 8... 0.6 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£s. 4, 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and - 2110 0 ... - 
Pipe in coils 200... _ 
Soil pipe .......... 2 0 0 _ 
Compo pipe 0 0 — 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 
Vielle Montagne ...........0......... 33.10 0 _ 
I eet es 33.5 0 - 








Zinc, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 

Correr— 

Strong Sheet ............... perlb 0 10, - 
Thin ” ” a ° — 
Copper nails: ” 0010, ~ 
Copper wire ” 001. 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet " 0 O11 _ 
aE RS? “ @ 010 — 
Tis—English Ingots......... » 02 0 a 
So_prer—Plumbers’ ......... ” 0 0 9 ~ 
t: 5 2 ee ” 01 04 a 
MID © cicitnitidssnitetenin ” 01 2 oo 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 0 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


Ss 


15 oz. thirds ......... 24d. 26 oz. fourths ........ . 4d. 
» fourths ......... Lr 32 o —— icedinaiaiint 5d. 

21 oz. thirds............ fourths ......... » 
» fourths .. ah Fluted Sheet, = oz, 34d. 

26 oz. thirds............ 4d. » oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


4 Rolled plate ...... 24d. a Rolled, or 
fs Rough rolled and 


ropgh cast plate.. 2d. ania Aretia Hatten, 

4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d, dral, white........... 7 

Ditto, tinted............ 


* Not less than two crates. 


681 













OILS, &e. (Continued). £ s. d. 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, o= ton 28 6 46 
Red Lead, Dry ...... .....cccce-coccsess 4 0 6 
Best Linseed Oil Putty scccntonnen . per ‘owt, Olv 6 
Stockholm Tar ........ sinosilesiie sueee por barrel 112 © 
VARNISHES, &c. ae re 

8. 
Fine Pale Oak Varmiaht .....:ccciccccocccccccecoose . 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak .. chinaieaaaa ea 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............ 012 6 
— an ae Church Oak 10 0 

u ne Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

=: 014 6 

Fine Elastic C 0 12 
Superfine > and Elnetis Carriage 016 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ...............00000- ee 
—— Flating Varnish 018 0 
te Pale —— aiesionee 140 
Extra Pale Pa 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size. 010 4 
| kms ok, PER 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..............:0ccsseeee 090 
| TE AICS SE TET . 080 
ne bi ES IRE 016 0 
DID iietaia tps tiiisiiiniaa cecil te ae . 010 9 
French and Brush Polish .............<c.ccceeceee ‘ 010 6 

al a a 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion uncer this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,”’ and must reas! 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. {N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
jenna of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ABERTILLE R Y—For Brynteg Congregational 
Chapel, Abertillery, for the Trustees. Mr. N. Gasenius 
Lewis, architect, Abertillery and Ebbw Vale :— 


E. J. Skidmore, ee .. £1,260 
ALDERSHOT.—For re-erection of the Duke of 
York public-house, Farnham-road. Messrs. H. & G. 


Simonds, Ltd., Keading. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, 








OILS, &c. 2 s. da. archiceects, Aldershot :— 

Raw Aanseot Oilin pipes ......... r lon 0 4 0 #£Drowley & Co. £1,650 0 0; W. L. Edgoose £1,455 0 0 
n » in caeeaie Sseaian - 1 0 4 1 Crosby & Co. 1,645 00|E.C. Hughes... 1,435 17 6 
» in drums ......... ” 0 4 3 #£=x3Murtin, Wells, Cesar Bros. 1,331 10 0 
Boiled ,. a » in barrels......... ” 043 & Co., Ltd.... 1,583 00; W. Sanderson 1,364 0 0 

* » in drums......... ” 0 4 6 G. Kemp & Co. 1,489 00)F. Knight, 
Turpentine in barrels ............... ” 03 0 TB. Seward... 1,486 10 ¥ Aldershot*... 1,313 00 

” i ID ec careers ” 03 2 W. Watson..... 1,467 0 0 
OQ IOC QQC_I® 







») —YO@O8SC 
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Reliable. 


The only system to fulfil 
all these requirements is 


etylene : 





Lhe aQ 
KEY 


Efficient | & 
Lighting’ 


OC I2e@C— 


is to install a 
system that is & 
Inexpensive, Safe, 
Simple, Healthy. 


SSC 


For all particulars apply— 


ACETYLENE PUBLICITY, LTD., 


® 
@ 
103. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. ] 
® 


ID AC O©OCBOCD®OOCD 
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FULNECK.—For new headquarters for the Boys’ 


Brigade. Messrs. Nelson & Birkinshaw, architects, 
Leeds, Quantities by Messrs. J. Priestley & Sons, 
L eeds 

Mason : H. Hutton, Fulneck* oe 

Joiners: Wilkinson & Sanderson, Pr udlsey* ) 

Plumb J. Searth, Pudsey* 


5 £556 16 
Plasterers: Wood & Williams, Pudsey* p ae 
S ate F. Thompson, Staningley* 

Painte J. Driver, Pudsey* ae 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For house, for Mr. P. Hurry 
Palmer Messrs. George Baines & Son, architects, 
5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C, 

J. Eastoe, Dene Side, Great Yar- 
mouth* £2,170 15 10 


HORNSEY, N.--For additions to Ferme Park Baptist 
Church and Schools. Messrs. George Baines & Son, 
architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


3¥ 395 

=F = es 

a ca S 

< hs << 2s Total. 

=a $230 

yet Sk 

~ AE 

a ms = 

£ s.d £ es. d. | ee 
J. Smith &Son, Ltd. 119700 2050 0 1,402 0 0 
Patman & Fother 

ingham 118500 190 ¢ 1380 0 6 

Mattock & Parsons 1,17900 1990 0 1378 0 0 
J. W. Jerram 1,175 00 ' 2000 0} 1,375 0 0 
Herbert & Co 12590 160610 | 1,365 15 10 
W. Lawrence & Son 1,16600 1970 0) 1368 0 0 
Mattock Bros 114700 1870 0° 1,33 0 0 


Battley & Sons & 


Holness 112500 1830 0/1311 06 0 


LLANHIL' ETH. —For extensions to rene og 
Club, Lianhilleth, Mon, for the Committee. Mr. N. 
Gasenius Lewis, architect, Abertillery and Ebbw 
Vale 

D. Lewis, Aberberg* £110 


LLANHILLETH For additions to Mane enter 
House, Lianhilleth, Mon, for Mrs. Williams. Mr. N 


Gasenius Lewis, architect, Abertillery and Eb bw 
Vale :— 
D. Lewis, Aberberg* £100 
LONDON.—For extension of the boiler-house and 


other works at the Workhouse, Bancroft road, E., for 

the Mile End Roard of Guardians. Mr. Edmund J. 

Harrison, architect, 9, Gray’s Inn-square, Holborn, 

wi 

Johnson Bros £2,798 | R. Woollaston & Co, £2,904 

The Fram Steel The General Iron 
Construct Co... 2,685 Foundry Co., 

J. Johnstor 2,H1 Upper Thames 


street® 2,235 
LONDON, — For proposed additions and alterations 
the :aundry buildings of St. John's-road Workhouse, 
per Holloway, for the Guardians of St. Mary, 
rding to the drawings, plans, and 
Architect to th® Guardians. Mr 


specifications of the 


é é e.R.LB.A., 513, Holloway-road, N 
a] tities supplied by Mr. H. King, 66, Chancery 
C. Watts t3 ual Webb £1,950 
Kr tS 2.5 Whiter 1,038 
W. Lawrence 21424 | Sobey 1,915 
MeCor k 2,297 ;c P. Roberts 1,910 
( te & Fair | Dearing & Co. 1,891 

2,160 } Rice ba 1,845 
St Sons 7146 | Reason 1,829 
L. J 2,129 | Strand Building Co. 1,828 
We t tS @ 2 O53 
Architect's estimate, £1,850. 


wineering and other works, altera 
hine ry, ete 






LONDON For 


“ at the Laundry of St. 

J s-road, Workh 4 ‘the Guardians of St Mary, 

Islington, according to the drawings, plans, and specifica 

tion of Mr. H “pa ( pape Engineer to the Guard- 

ins, $5, Hanley-road, N., and Mr. George Carter, archi 

tect, I R.1.B.4 13, Holloway-road, N.:— 

Randell, The | Tullis £1,919 00 
Vulcan Engiz | Bradford 19s OO 
eering ( £2,415 © 0) Armstrongs 1,909 10 0 

s h& Paget 2,114 00! Braithwaite 1S4 6 8 

A s | well & iGlover & 

Nesbit 2,008 06 Hobson 1464 98 
= I ered low ] ty vu 


Consulting Engineer's estimate, £1,700. 
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LON DON,--For repairing and painting four escape 
staircases and renewing roof of bri at the Infirmary, 


Rancroft-road, E., for the Mile End Board of Guardians. 
Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, architect, 9, Gray’s-Inn- 


square, W.C. :- 
Johnson Bros. £247 15] W. 8S. Sharpin, 
R. Woollaston & a road, 
Co. > Bow* ‘ 


ose 224 
Finch & Co. ..... 


0 .. £139 19 
5 0 


S80 


ty 


LONDON —For painting, whitewashing, and cleans- 
ing, at the Infirmary, Highgate-hill, N., for the Islington 
Board of Guardians. Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, archi- 
tect, 9, Gray’s-Inn-square, Holborn, W.C: 

Johnson Bros £1,218 0 | Stevens & Sons. peke £720 0 


Ag. h & Co. ... 952 0 | | J. Seott Fenn 688 19 
Proctor & Sons 799 0! J. Johnston, Lime- 

x Fenn 799 0 | house*.......... 688 15 

B. Jewell. ‘ 784 4 


LON DON,—For new bathrooms and lavatories at the 
Workhouse, Bancroft-road, E., for the Mile End Board 
of Guardians. Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, architect, 9, 
Gray's-Inn square, Holborn, W.C. :— 

B. Goodman & Co, £614 0} J. Strong & Co....... £397 0 


J. Johnston 472 01] B. Jewell ..... . 893 0 
G. W. Beale ... 443 10 | R. WoollastonaC 0., 
Johnson Bros. . 49 0 Limehouse* ...... 38 0 
H. Hood ; 423 0| T. Godwin ............ 355 0 
LOWESTOFT .—For sevction of schoo! at Roman-hill, 


for Lowestoft Education Committee. Mr. Abel Round, 
architect, 1, Newhall-street, Birmingham : 

G. E. Hawes & Son, Duke's Palace, 

Norwich* sul vdeniakssebaerd dann bbeebeeerebithans £6, 306 
NEWBRIDGE.—For erection of a new chapel and 

school, etc., for the Trustees. Mr. N. Gasenius Lewis, 
F.L.A.S., architect, Abertillery and Ebbw Vale. 
Quantities by the architect :— 
J. Jenkins, Ltd. £4,995 00; H. Thomas 
G.F. Leadbeter 4,950 00 Son 
5 W. Wilks 4,820 00, W. A. Linton 

Lewis........ 4493 46 Gay & Head 


& 
£3,980 0 0 
Reso 
3.8000 0 


H Smith 4,392 00) D. Richards . 3,74 0 0 
W. E. Blake, H. J. Herbert & 

Lta. m 4,300 00 + eer 3,700 00 
R. W. Moon 4,197 00) A. S. Morgan, 
Cc. F. Morgan 4,107 10 0 Newport* 3,620 0 0 


D. Davies&Son 4,081 00 A. J. Cx sIborne 3,599 0 0 
OTFORD (Kent).—For the erection of a dwelling- 

house, for Mr. B. B. Harrison. Messrs. Meyword & 

Maynard, architects, 14, John-street, —7 — 


Tye ee £1,470 0} F. Woodhams . £1,229 5 
Davison L432 0} Durtnell’ 1,195 0 
Wiltshire ..... 1,379 0} 

WETHERAL.—For erection of a detached house. 
Mr. H. Higginson, Lic.R.1.B.A., architect, Carlisle. 
Quantities by architect :— 

k. J. Hill £620 00/;J. & RB. Bell, 


W. Batey & Sons 618 0 0; 
J. Laing & Son £88 17 7} 


dd, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHAN LTD. 


Nelson-street* £584 10 6 








EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST Work ON LY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[JUNE 7, 19l2. 
Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone, 
Portiand 5s. Lone, 

The Ham Hill and Doutti; Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hii, « Tr. & 
#SK & Sor 


‘he Doulting S$ 


Norton, Stoke-under-| |, Somerant 
Tnerset 


London: Agent:—Mr. § \ Williams, 
16, Craven-st rec : “i 


BATH STONE. 


QUARRIES AT CoRSHaM, 


No Increase in Price this Year, 





diess 


BATH & DORSET QUARRIES, Ltd., BATH, 


Asphalte. The Seyssel and Met allie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Offic @, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors. fat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co, 1.N. 2644 Centra 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 

















Many years con nected 
with the late firn 
a9 Ww. H. LASCELLES & ( 


of Bunhill Row 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. ™:::: 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asal 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 

For estimates, quotations, and al! information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


ead 





Established 1834, 
Telephone : 


EMPEROR 











Cures in 19 cases out of 2°. 
99 Write to-day for Iilustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W: 
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